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AMERICAN POEMS—THE WAGONER OF 
THE ALLEGHANIES. 


BY ROBERT ALLYN, A. M. 


HE Wagoner of the Alleghanies: A Tale of 
Seventy-Six, by Thomas Buchanan Read, is 
the title of a beautiful American poem recently 
published by J. B. Lippincott & Co., of Phila- 
delphia. The times of ’76 are the most fruitful 
in poetic interest of all our national history, and 
from this fact alone we are prepossessed in favor 
of such a book. The author, also, and his double 
reputation of poet and painter, serve to deepen 
the favorable bias. And the reading of the book 
itself completes the conquest and carries us 
away captive, a willing friend of the book and 
an admirer of the simple, artless rhyme, the 
unaffected style, the noble and amiable charac- 
ters, the stirring incidents, and the genial, high- 
toned, moral sentiment which it contains. It is 
thoroughly American in spirit, in incident, in 
scenery, and in manners, 

A new book brought into the literary world is 
like another child born into the family. Its 
entrance is not, however, always without envy, 
yet it never fails to produce joy in the special 
circle of the author’s friends. The book is a 
child of the mind, and, so far as minds are 
kindred, its advent will cause pleasure. A poem 
is more particularly “sweet fancy’s child,” and 
is loved and admired by all who possess imag- 
ination or desire the reputation of it. A poem 
is a creation—not by any means such as the 
Divine Power can make, but such as human 
thought can conceive. Infinite strength can 
create both material and spiritual things—can 
not only conceive the ideals, but the actuals— 





making them to live before the eyes as well as | 
in the mind. Man’s creative ability ends when | 
it has found the ideal, and while he can com- ! 


bine symbols to shadow forth that ideal he can 
Vou. XXIII.—9 





_ or flushes their countenances. 


do nothing more. Hence, architecture, paint- 
ing, sculpture, and poetry are only symbolic or 
representative arts, and body forth ideals by 
means of divinely-created matter. Yet this 
symbolized creation of an ideal world, symmet- 
rical, consistent, and full of beauty and truth, is 
by no means a small or an unimportant work. 
To bring out clearly and without confusion the 
conception of hills and valleys, plains and streams, 
with all the labors of human skill and industry, 
to people all these with numerous rational crea- 
tures, and to ascribe to all these heroic deeds 
and benevolent actions, suited at once to their 
circumstances and characters, is a task noble 
and useful, and one that may not only tax the 
highest human power to its utmost, but might 
fill the most self-depreciating soul with exulta- 
tion afler it has been successfully completed. 
When, therefore, a poet like Mr. Read has built 
such a world from the materials which God has 
created and scattered in some apparent disorder 
throughout this life, and when he has, by means 
of appropriate words and suggestive images, 
caused our minds to see that ideal world in all 
its radiant loveliness, are we not justified in 
rejoicing? Nay, more, are we not under the 
highest obligations both to feel and to express 
a noble delight and gratitude? 

Truly the poet is the world’s greatest bene- 
factor. He builds the best of homes and the 
most desirable of empires for the poorest and 
most forlorn of all mankind to own, and occupy, 
and rule at will. He makes his every reader 
rich in all the true and ennobling purposes of 
wealth. He introduces us into the august soci- 
ety of heroes, and, though we must there be 
silent listeners, we can claim a companionship 
at all their feasts and be partakers of all their 
friendships. We can hear every word they 
utter, see every noble deed they perform, and 
watch every emotion as it swells their bosoms 
The most unfor- 
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tunate man, if he can only read and has metal | 
enough in his imagination to grow warm under | 


the blows of the poet’s words, may mingle on 
equal terms with the refined and exalted and 
find his own soul grow daily greater by the 
hallowing association. We ought, therefore, to 
respect and honor every author of a good book 
for the benefaction he thus confers upon his 
race; and we ought, also, to detest and despise 
the writer of a bad, immoral, or worthless one 
as we would the man who had introduced us 
into the society of the base and corrupt. In 
the class of good books that named at the head 
of this article must be classed. It is beautiful, 
and comes most opportunely in this time of our 
nation’s trial, this day of avaricious patriotism, 
to tell how nobly our fathers dared, how dread- 
fully they suffered, and how heroically they 
endured their passage through the furnace on 
their way to glorious liberty for themselves and 
their children. 
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But let us briefly hint the outlines of this | 


. : . | 
patriotic story, and make a few quotations to 


whet the reader’s appetite for more, and thus | 


persuade him to buy the book and enjoy the 
whole. There were two brothers in a family— 
Berkley by name—residing in old-time grand- 
eur near the city of Philadelphia. The elder 
was proud, cold; cruel, cowardly, and haughty. 
The younger was generous, courageous, impul- 
sive, energetic, and had the tastes of an honest 
laborer rather than the habits of a lazy gentle- 
man. In a fit of anger this younger brother 
left the family, aad never, save in rumor, was 
heard of more. The elder married a high-born 
beauty, who gave him a daughter and died. 


He some time afterward married a second wife— | 


a@ wayward, country, dark-eyed, raven-haired 
maiden, whose previous lover he had slain. 
at once loves the daughter with fervent earnest- 
ness. But Berkley sends the child to England 
to be educated, and the wayward wife, offended 
at his cold cruelty, flees from his fireside and is 
heard of never again. These facts are set forth 
preliminary to the main action of the poem, 
which commences a short time previous to the 
battle of Lexington. A well-known wagoner, 
by name Ringbolt, having with him a boy of 
wonderful beauty and famous for his songs, ap- 
pears at a tavern in Philadelphia called “The 
Ship and Sheaf.” He is thus introduced in a 
few graphic lines: 


“’T was April, and the evening winds 
Were rattling at the open blinds; 
The sign upon its hinge of rust 
Made dreary answer to the gust 
That smote the masts like an ocean squall, 
And, whistling, mocked the boatswain’s call. 





She | 





The latch went up, the door was thrown 
Awide, as by a tempest blown, 

While, bold as an embodied storm, 
Strode in a dark and stalwart form, 
And alf the lights in the sudden wind 
Flared as he slammed the door behind. 


The noisy revelers ceased their din, 

And into the corners skulked the cur, 
As the startled keeper welcomed in 

The feared and famous wagoner; 
Not long they brooked the keen eye glance 
Who gazed into that countenance, 
And even in its mildest mood 
His voice was sudden, loud, and rude, 
As is a swollen mountain stream. 
He spoke as to a restive team. 
® * * * * 
Such was the figure, strange and wild, 
And at his side a twelve-years child— 
An eagle-eyed, bright, wondering lad, 
In rustic Winter garments clad— 
Entered, and held the wagoner’s hand, 
While on his visage, flushed and tanned, 
A pleasure, mingled with amaze, 
Parted his lips and filled his gaze. 
His hair was wavy, long, and black, 
And from his forehead drifted back 
By the last greeting gale, 
Where still the random rain and hail 
Clung clustering, like the tangled pearls 
In careless locks of Indian girls.” 


Soon after this time Berkley’s daughter, Esther, 
returns from England, and this boy, becoming 
her page, follows her fortunes to the conclusion 
of the tale. She is thus pictured when she 
stands on the deck of the vessel to disembark 
from her homeward voyage: 

“At the open gang a maiden stood, 
Reflected in the happy flood— 
O, enviable flood, how blest 
With such a vision on thy breast '— 
Stood like a timid, startled fawn 
Gazing where its mates had gone: 
Stood like a white star in the dawn, 
Looking with inquiring eyes 
Where its westward pathway lies. 
The gold of fifteen Summer suns 

Was tangled in young Esther's locks; 
Her voice, it was a rill that runs 
Half spray among the flowers and rocks; 

The hues of the dewiest violet 
Within her liquid eyes were set; 
Her form was small, her figure light, 
As is some fabled fountain sprite; 
The aerial scarf about her twined, 
Like gossamer, seemed to woo the wind; 
A shape so light, she seemed to be 
That vision which poets only see— 
The spirit of that iris small 
Poised on the mist of a waterfall.” 


She is welcomed to the old mansion in a feast 
given in her honor, where wealth, beauty, and 
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wit combine to pay homage to her who em- 
bodies all their graces and adds to them holy 
charity. At this feast she is seen and loved by 
young Edgar, the son of a neighboring clergy- 
man, and she returns the affection. She was 
invited to sing, and 


“Through the crowd on her father’s arm— 
How proud he was! how very proud !— 
She passed like a ray of sunshine warm 
Cleaving its way through a broken cloud.” 


She sings a capital patriotic song, which the 
limits of this essay forbid to quote. A young 
British officer hears, and is enamored also. The 
battle of Lexington occurred soon after, and the 
effect of it is thus told: 


“Each sacred hearth-stone, deep and wide, 
Through many nights glowed bright and full; 
The matron’s great wheel at its side 
No more devoured the carded wool; 
And now the maiden's smaller wheel 
No longer felt the throbbing tread, 
But stood beside the idle reel 
Among its idle flax and thread. 
No more the jovial song went round, 
No more the ringing laugh was heard, 
But every voice had a solemn sound, 
And some stern purpose filled each word. 


The veoman and the yeoman’s son, 

With knitted brows and sturdy dint, 
Renewed the polish of each gun, 

Re-oiled the lock, re-set the flint; 
And oft the maid and matron there, 
While kneeling in the firelight glare, 
Long poured, with half-suspended breath, 
The lead into the molds of death.” 


As the non-combatants at home work, they 
are praised in this song of 
THE BRAVE AT HOMER. 
“The maid who binds her warrior’s sash 
With smile that well her pain dissembles, 
The while beneath her drooping lash 
One starry tear-drop hangs and trembles; 
Though Heaven alone records the tear, 
And Fame shall never know her story, 
Her heart has shed a drop as dear 
As e’er bedewed the field of glory! 


The wife who girds her husband’s sword 
Mid little ones who weep or wonder, 
And bravely speaks the cheering word— 
What though her heart be rent asunder! 
Doomed nightly in her dreams to hear 
The bolts of death around him rattle— 
Hath shed as sacred blood as e’er 
Was poured upon the field of battle! 


The mother who conceals her grief 

While to her breast her son she presses, 
Then breathes a few brave words and brief 

Kissing the patriot brow she blesses, 
With no one but her secret God 

To know the pain that weighs upon her, 





Sheds holy blood as e’er the sod 
Received on Freedom's field of honor.” 

Edgar’s father leaves his pulpit and goes to 
fight the foe. Edgar abandons his books and 
with Esther's blessing enters Ringbolt’s com- 
pany of scouts. The boy Ugo goes from Berk- 
ley Hall with a rusty sword to a cave, where 
appears a strange woman, by name Nora. She 
brightens this sword for him, and as she works 
relieves her toil with a song, which is among 
the best patriot songs ever written. It is too 
long to be quoted here. The battle of Brandy- 
wine is described, as is that of Germantown, at 
which latter battle Sir Hugh is taken from his 
house and carried into Philadelphia, where he 
spends a pleasant Winter among his tory friends. 
Esther is employed in feeding the starving and 
nursing the sick of the American army for a 
part of the Winter at Valley Forge, under the 
immediate direction of Washington and his 
wife. She is, at length, taken a prisoner while 
on a journey to convey important information 
to the American general and carried to the city. 
There she is again the subject of gallant atten- 
tions from the British colonel. She escapes from 
her captivity and the British retire from the 
city, but before they go Sir Hugh attempts to 
secure her signature against her desire to a 
marriage contract with this colonel. A mail- 
clad figure interferes for her rescue. Sir Hugh 
in anger draws a pistol and shoots the person 
in this armor, which proves to be no other 
than the boy Ugo. Ringbolt the wagoner now 
appears, and reproaches Berkley with having 
slain his son, lying on the floor, and in proof he 
calls for Nora, who has been nursed during a 
sickness in the house. She appears, but as she 
sees the face of the dead boy she falls lifeless 
upon the dead body. Sir Hugh flies and leaves 
his estates to Esther, who is supposed to be 
married to Edgar soon after. Ringbolt comes 
to their mansion at the close of the war of 1812 
an acknowledged uncle, and there dies while 
beginning to explain-the mystery of Nora and 
Ugo, whose true story, therefore, remains for- 
ever untold. Every reader will, however, believe 
that Nora is the second wife of Sir Hugh, and 
that Ugo was her son, and the true heir of 
Berkley manor. 

Altogether it is a beautiful tale written in 
well-chosen words, woven skillfully into a de- 
lightful rhyme. It will increase the poetic rep- 
utation of one of our thoroughly American sweet 
singers, who, while still a young man, has already 
won two marked reputations. It is also a mon- 
ument of the industry and perseverance which 
have made a man from humble beginnings. Mr. 
Read’s first attempts at art were made upon 
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stone in the marble-yard of Mr. Clevinger, in 
Cincinnati. He soon turned his attention to 
painting, and while he devoted his daylight 
hours to coloring he gave his evenings—usually 
given by artists to dissipation—to the ennobling 
pursuit of literature. His example clearly 
shows that the life of a diligent man is ample 
enough for a successful business career, and for 
elegant and liberal personal culture and gener- 
ous efforts for the instruction of mankind. 

Mr. Read has spent several years in Italy, 
and has now established himself in a strdio in 
Cincinnati, where he is devoted to the sublime 


art of painting and the congenial task of liter- | 


ary composition. There is before him a long 
and brilliant career, and we trust that the book 
which has supplied the topic and furnished the 
elegant quotations of this article will make him 
better known among our readers, who can hard- 
ly fail to be edified by its pictures of scenery 
and made better by its patriotic spirit. There 
are many more beautiful gems both of affection 


and rhyme, of truth and inspiration, than those | 


here extracted. 
—_—o°occoe—— 


THE RED ROSE. 


BY WAIF WOODLAND, 





“ WHEN the first rose is full and red 
Upon the bush,” he softly said, 
“Next Summer, darling, we will wed.” 


My lips were powerless to reply, 
Except there struggled up a sigh, 

And then a tear that dimmed my eye. 
I thought if ma could only know— 
Sleeping alone where daisies blow— 
I'm sure she would have loved him so. 
Just then my father, sitting near, 
Happened, although quite deaf, to hear, 
And springing up as if with fear, 

Or rage it may have been—-’T is o’er,” 
He answered, flinging wide the door, 
“A city coxcomb—nothing more.” 
Then swiftly Alfred rose to speak ; 
With flashing eyes and pallid cheek 

He plead our cause—I grew so weak, 
And felt my heart so wildly stirred, 
Fluttering as ’t were a wounded bird; 
I caught not but a single word— 


“Go!” sternly uttered in command; 

A look, a sigh, he pressed my hand, 

Life’s hopes went drifting out like sand. 

Ah, well, the long, lone year has fled, 

And now the first blown rose is red, 

It bringeth bitter grief instead. 

The children hush their noisy play; 

‘How thin and changed!” the neighbors say, 
But father always turns away. 
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He, too, is changed, yet never frets, 
So kind, so careful, ne'er forgets, 
Sometimes I think he half regrets. 


How dull! I wonder where he 's gone, 
And what it was at early dawn 
He talked to Drue out on the lawn; 


For lying wide awake—’t was still— 
I heard a footstep pass my. sill, 
And thought ’t was Robin from the mill. 


“Be mindful of the child to-day,” 

In hurried tones I heard him say, 
$.s rapidly he walked away. 

And then I settled back, and knew 
’T was father giving charge to Drue, 
My mother’s nurse, so kind and true. 


Some people think the dead can hear; 
I never tell my grief when near 
Her still, cool resting-place for fear. 


Heigh-ho! there goes the evening train 
Sweeping like billows o’er the main, 
And here comes father up the lane. 


There ’s some one with him, now they see; 
He smiles, and waves his hand at me; 
I'm tired and vexed, who can it be? 


A guest! A guest! the balmiest sweep 
Of air has touched mine eyes with sleep, 
It must be, for they can not weep. 


A guest! 't is Alfred! grief has fled; 
Pa watched the rose, and when 't was red 
He motioned Drue aside, and said, 


“The girl was right, I’ve learned; though worth 
Is rare as diamonds on the earth, 
He is a noble man by birth. 


It’s uphill work to yield, you know, 
But he who strikes a hasty blow 
Has something left to bear or do. 


The wisest err sometimes; ’t is well— 
I'll hasten to undo the spell 
For fear her mother sleeps not well, 


Or that her child will suffer harm; 
Robin will come and mind the farm— 
Do n’t let her feel the least alarm.” 


Dear. honored father! all he said 
Was brought about ere day had fled, 
And then in anxious haste he sped 


Him homeward: O, my life, how blest! 
What sudden transport heaves my breast 
With glad, tumultuous unrest! 


A joy that seems too sweet to last, 
A shuddering o’er the dreadful past, 
But for the arms that hold me fast, 


Would dissipate my senses. Hark! 
The evening bell, the watch-dog’s bark; 
Nature without lies still and stark. 


Within the scene unnerves me quite, 
Glad voices >nd a flood of light; 
Thank Heaven, the parson comes to-night! 
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EVENINGS AT THE MICROSCOPE.* 





BY REV. W. R. GOODWIN, A. M. 





\ FE live in an age when the young are ex- 

pected to know a little of every thing. 
This should especially be the case in practical 
science. In fashionable society we find that 
most people can talk glibly of theories and 
fancy ideas while the true and substantial are 
neglected. We have enough of wncommon sense 
nowadays, but common sense, or practical sense, 
if you prefer it, is a rara avis. We propose, 
by the permission of the king who rules the 
“Queen of Monthlies,” to devote a little while 
to the amusement and instruction of our fair 
friends. We desire to present some extracts, 
and to cull a few facts from the volume named 
below in order to call attention to the wonders 
of nature as revealed by the microscope. If 
our lady friends were to study nature more and 
art less the world would be the wiser and the 
better. Naturally we desire to take telescopic 
views of things around us, and small animals, 
small stars, and small men are generally not 
favorites with the fairer sex. Few, indeed, 
seem to realize the beauties and the benefits 
which the microscope discloses to the one who 
investigates the “wee sma’” things found in 
nature. To show some of the peculiar advant- 
ages of the microscope our author relates an 
interesting incident. Not many years since an 
eminent microscopist was asked whether if a 
minute portion of dried skin were submitted to 
him: he could determine it to be human or not. 
He replied that he thought he could. Accord- 
ingly a very minute fragment was forwarded to 
him, somewhat resembling what might be torn 
from the surface of an old trunk with all the hair 
rubbed off. The professor brought his microscope 
to bear upon it, and presently found some fine 
hairs scattered over the surface, after carefully 
examining which, he pronounced with confidence 
that they were human hairs, and such as grew 
on the naked parts of the body, and still further 
that the person who had owned them was of a 
fair complexion. This was a very interesting 
decision, because the fragment was taken from 
the door of an old church in Yorkshire, in the 
vicinity of which a tradition is preserved that 
about a thousand years ago a Danish robber 
had violated the church, and having been taken 
was condemned to be flayed, and his skin nailed 
to the door as a terror to evil-doers. The 
action of the weather and other causes had long 





* Evenings at the Microscope, ete., by Philip Henry 
Gosse, F.R. S. New York: Appleton & Co. 
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ago removed all traces of the stretched and 
dried skin, except that from under the edges 
of the broad-headed nails with which the door 
was studded fragments still peeped out. It was 
one of the atoms obtained by drawing one of 
the old nails that was submitted to microscop- 
ical scrutiny, and it was interesting to find that 
the wonder-showing tube could confirm the 
tradition with the utmost certainty, not only in 
the general fact that it was the skin of a man, 
but in the special one of the race to which that 
man belonged; namely, one with fair complex- 
ion, such as the Danes are well known to pos- 
Such are some of the wonders of the 
microscope, and with these wonders is often- 
times combined great utility. 

We are possessed of a great many facts, but 
the wherefore of such facts might remain for- 
ever secret were it not for the magnifying-glass. 
Almost every school-boy is familiar with the 
mode by which the tip of any hair can be dis- 
tinguished from the base, and even of the least 
fragment the terminal end from the basal end. 
The initiated lad assembles a few younger ones 
and says, “ Now you may make a mark with 
ink on one end of a white horse hair and I will 
tell you by feeling it which end you have 
marked.” He tells infallibly. He rubs it to 
and fro between his thumb and finger and 
the hair regularly travels through in the direc- 
tion of its base. He soon gives the verdict like 
an oracle. But our author tells us that more 
than the success of a school-boy’s magic depends 
on the imbricate surface of hairs. “The hat on 
your head, the coat on your back, the flannel 
waistcoat that shields your chest, the double 
hose that comfort your ankles, the carpet under 
your feet, and hundreds of other necessaries of 
life are what they are because mammalian hairs 
are covered with sheathing scales.” Surely the 
study of so interesting a subject should engage 
the attention of all classes. 

But recently medical science calls to its aid 
our friend the microscope, and we again refer 
to the volume before us for an illustration. A 
case occurred not long since in which a murder 
was brought home to the criminal by means of 
this instrument. Much circumstantial evidence 
had been adduced against him, among which 
was the fact that a knife in his possession was 
smeared with blood, which had dried both on 
the blade and on the handle. The prisoner ex- 
plained this by saying that he had cut some 
raw beef with the knife and had omitted to 
wipe it. An eminent microscopist decided the 
following facts: 1. The stain was certainly blood. 
2. It was not the blood of a piece of dead flesh, 
but that of a living body, for it had coagulated 
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where it was found. 3. It was not the blood 
of an ox, or sheep, or hog. 4. It was human 
blood. 5. Among the blood were found some 
vegetable fibers. 


6. These were proved to be | 


cotton fibers, agreeing with the murdered man’s | 


shirt and neckerchief. 7. That there were pres- 
ent such scales or cells as are only found in the 
throat. 
the throat of a living human being had been 
cut, which throat had been protected by some 
cotton fabric. The conclusion was inevitable, 
and the guilty party suffered the extreme pen- 
alty of the law. Such are some of the benefits 
that science bestows upon society. 

The microscope shows us grace, and beauty, 


These facts proved that with that knife | 


and power where we little dreamed to find | 


them. It explains phenomena we could not 
understand without. All of us remember the 
noisy cricket which used to live beneath the 
hearth-stone before the time of stoves. How we 
loved to watch him as he crept cautiously 
through the cracks in the hearth, and we won- 
dered how such a creature could sing so mer- 
rily! Our author brings Mr. Cricket to a scien- 
tific examination on this wise: “Listen, we 
hear coming up the kitchen stairs the stridulous 
chirping of the house-cricket—Acheta domestica. 


‘The cricket chirrups on the hearth.’ 


The cook shall catch us one for investigation. 
‘Please, sir, here ’s the crickets; here’s a half 
dozen on’em. I don’t like ’em, I don’t; nasty, 
noisy varmint!’ ‘Thank you, cook, we’ll try to 
turn them to some useful purpose to-day at 
least.” It appears on examination that this 
little insect has a pair of files, or something like 
them, and when he wishes to serenade his 
friends he uses one file for a fiddle-string and 
the other for a bow, and thus he plays his 
tunes right cheerily. In a paper like this we 
can only call attention to a few of the more in- 
teresting cases furnished in the work under 
notice, and thus recommend the study of this 
interesting subject to the young who may read 
this article. 

Many a time and oft have we watched the 
ordinary house-fly as he walked circumspectly 
up the window-pane, or hung suspended by his 
feet from the polished ceiling. An elephant or 
a man would cut a sorry figure in undertaking 
such a performance, and few animated things 
would succeed in walking with their heads 
lower than their heels. But the fly makes no 
ado about it, and appears perfectly satisfied 
heels up or heels down. Its blood seems to 
circulate freely, while its feet are where its head 
should be, according to our way of thinking. 





settled. Some learned men adopt the suction 
theory, and contend that fly-legs contain air- 
pumps which exhaust the air, and then the 
pressure from without holds the little fellow to 
any surface he desires to climb. Derham main- 
tains that flies have skinny palms to their feet, 
which adhere to a polished surface as a piece 
of wet leather would to the top of a flat rock. 
But as flies can readily walk up the interior of 
the exhausted receiver of an air-pump the at- 
mospheric-pressure theory must go by the board. 
Another theory is, that the soles of their feet 
are covered with small bristles like a wool 
card, having a contrary direction to the claws, 
and pulling different ways. These claws and 
bristles sieze hold on all the irregularities on 
the surface of the glass, and thus support the 
fly in his perambulations. But as the fly can 
not walk on a surface which is moistened by 
the breath or dusted with flour, it would seem 
that the bristle theory is defective. The opin- 
ion that appears to be the nearest correct, and 
it is based on microscopic examination, is, that 
a glutinous secretion is poured out from the 
fleshy tips of the foot, and by this means the 
body of the fly is retained upon a smooth sur- 
face. 

But we must leave our fly friends and turn 
our attention to a more bloodthirsty class of 
insects. By examination of a flea or musketo 
we find that these pests are provided with a 
case of admirable surgical instruments, or at 
least their case contains fully enough to perform 
all the required work. Some of us, however, 
have been perfectly satisfied without the aids 
of a microscope as to the probes and saws 
owned and used by these phlebotomists. Some 
of us can use the words of Shakspeare, or some 
more modern writer, who sings— 


“Oft in the stilly night, 

Ere slumber’s chains have bound us, 

We ‘ve felt their fearful bite 

As they have crawled around us.” 

It is a remarkable and sad fact that the greater 
part of the injury done to man by fleas, mus- 
ketoes, and gnats is done by the feminine por- 
tion of insectdom. Can it be true, as Horace 
says, that feminality is the most terrible cause 
of woe to the human family? If the insect 
tribe be deducted we will deny the assertion. 
But insects are regular amazons. 

Let us look now at the spider family. Who, 
save the prisoner in the Bastile, ever loved a 
spider? They are really more to be feared and 
abhorred than ordinary serpents. Yet there is 
some beauty about them, and their structure is 


How he thus walks is a problem not yet definitely | curious, and shows the wisdom and goodness 
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of God as displayed in all his works. The 
chief mission of the spider is to keep down the 
“plague of flies,” which otherwise would inev- 
itably come upon us. They are fly-butchers by 
profession, and as our beef and mutton-butchers 
have their slaughter-house, stall, knives, hooks, 
ete., so are these little slaughterers furnished 
with nets, and traps, and caves, and fangs, and 
hooks, and poison-bags ready for constant work. 
I, says Prof. Gosse, was one day in an omnibus, 
in the corner of which sat a butcher. Presently 
a man came in whose blue gingham coat indi- 
cated the same trade. He seated himself oppo- 
site the other, and the two were soon in con- 
versation. 

“Do you know Jackson?” says A. 

“No,” says B., “where does he slaughter?” 

The reply gave me a new idea; he evidently 
thought that “slaughtering was the only occu- 
pation worthy of a man, and therefore the only 
one worthy of man’s consideration. Spiders are 
just the same. If an Epeira met a Clubiona 
probably the first interchange of civilities would 
be something like, “ Where do you slaughter?” 
As much, however, as we detest spiders we 
must appreciate their labors. At noontide in 
the Summer, when we would enjoy our siesta, 
or in the grove with our book, or at daydawn 
when we would enjoy our nap, we can heartily 
wish for an army of spiders to destroy the 
flies, gnats, and musketoes. When we see that 
kind of slaughtering we exclaim, “ Killing is no 
murder!” The microscope reveals the wonder- 
ful structure of the spider, and shows us his 
method of spinning as well as his weapons of 
war. We have not space here to detail all the 
wonders and beauties thus unfolded. 

However much we may find in the larger 
animal creation to admire and study, we also 
discover much in the lowest of the lowly to 
attract and instruct. If we were to examine a 
drop of water we would discover in it a rich 
treat, for in it we might find a world of won- 
ders. It is generally thought that every drop 
of water contains its thousands of living ani- 
mals or animaleulz, but this is a grand mistake. 
Were it possible to live without using water 
some squeamish people would use no longer 
water, but a little something else for the stom- 
ach’s sake. Some people live in comparative 
misery because of the thought that they must 
drink se much animated nature. Others think 
not or care not. But it may be a crumb of 
comfort to the aforesaid squeamish ones to know 
that there are many collections of clear water, 
springs, streams, and pools, that contain scarcely 
a solitary animalcule. Generally speaking, small 


| ponds of water, in which a good deal of sub- 








| whom he was more indebted than to any other 
_man in the world. This was the prudent “town 


| Nay, verily, we would rather sing with spirits 


of that kind 7s full of life strange and marvel- 
ous. A glance at that kind of water astonishes 
one beyond measure, for myriads of forms are 
seen there in their beauty or deformity, and the 
scene is constantly changing. The larger are 
devouring the smaller, and amid the apparent 
destruction happiness seems to reign supreme. 

Such are some of the works of God as seen 
by the magnifying-glass. We hope these desul- 
tory facts and gleanings may induce some of 
our lady friends to investigate this subject more 
fully. Such a study must certainly cause us to 
praise the Maker of all things, who has filled 
the earth, and air, and ocean with living won- 
ders and with living beauties. If we can find 
so much to study, so much to admire, and so 
much to enjoy in the minutiw of creation, what 
shall we find when, released from the infirmities 
of earth, we investigate the glories of creation 
in the kingdom of our Father? While we re- 
main shut up in the prison-house of clay we 
can see but dimly and enjoy but imperfectly, 
but after a while we shall pass to a clearer sun- 
shine, to a more perfect existence, where, no 
longer trammeled, we shall pursue our investi- 
gations by the light of the eternal throne, and 
where we shall behold the wisdom of God and 
still find new delights and make new discover- 
ies eternally. As we look upon the varied 
forms of beauty scattered all around us we 
must feel that we live in a world of marvels 
and a world of good. We can not adopt the 
language of Blair— 

“ What is this world? 

What but a spacious burial-field unwalled ? 

Strewed with Death’s spoils, the spoils of animals, 

Savage and tame, and full of dead men’s bones? 

The very turf on which we tread once lived, 

And we that live must lend our carcasses 

To cover our own offspring in their turns; 

They, too, must cover theirs.” 


glad and free— 
“This world is full of beauty, as other worlds above, 


And if we did our duty it might be full of love.” 


—occcoc—— 


ADVISING WITH THE TOWN CLERK. 


Corron Marner often quoted the remark of 
a friend that there was a gentleman named in 
the 18th chapter of the Acts of the Apostles to 


clerk,” who earnestly advised the excited people 
to do nothing rashly. On all oceasions of conse- 
quence or of urgent haste he would say, “ Friends, 
let us first advise with the town clerk of Ephesus.” 
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SAMUEL DREW. 


BY MRS. E. L. BICKNELL,. 


— DREW was born in St. Austell, 
England, 1765, being one of three children 
composing the family of Joseph and Thomason 
Drew. 

The mother of Samuel Drew was a woman 
of strong natural sense and deep piety, while 
his father was a local preacher in the Method- 
ist Connection. From the peculiarity of Sam- 
uel’s disposition it was found impracticable to 
educate him by the ordinary methods of school 
instruction, and his mother accordingly became 
his teacher, from whom he learned to read and 
write. 

At the age of nine death severed from him 
the only being who understood his nature—his 
faithful mother. Prankish, independent, and 
unfearing, he passed cheerless days in childhood 
and suffering years in youth. Driven from 


home by the displeasure he had invited from | 


his step-mother, at ten and a half years of age | 


apprenticed to a shoemaker, from whom he ran 
away, but was remanded by his father, who, 
instead of feeling any gratitude to the Almighty 
for the gift of a son, considered him as an in- 
fliction by the great Chastiser. No one loved 
him save his young sister “Tammy,” and she 
had little upon which to reflect in admiration 
of her brother. 

His wit and cunning made him a desirable 
companion for wicked men, and in his teens he 
became a leader among poachers and an assist- 
ant to smugglers; so given up to sin that he 
nearly lost the ability to read. 

When in his twentieth year he returned to 
St. Austell and opened a shop, and with his 
sister commenced housekeeping. Shortly after 
his settling here his brother sickened and died. 
Jabez Drew was a young man highly esteemed, 
and of attainments far beyond those of his sta- 
tion. He was converted in his last illness, and 
the circumstances of his conversion and death 
led Samuel Drew to look within. The funeral 
sermon was preached by the Rev. Adam Clarke 
from these words: “ We must needs die and be 
as water spilt upon the ground, which can not 
be gathered up again.” The sermon sank into 
the depths of the brother’s heart, and he shortly 
after united with the Methodist Connection, 
sought and obtained the pardon of his sins 
through faith in the great atonement. From 
this time Mr. Drew was truly a changed man; 
the things which he once “loved now he hated, 
and those things which he once hated now he 
loved.” Henceforth to bring into the service 





| of his Master every power which he possessed 


was his daily study. Very few books were at 
his command, and personal intercourse with 
those of a lower grade in society gave little 
promise of the future which lay before him. 
Filling his mind with arguments during the day 
with which to foil those of a deist who spent 
his evenings in his shop, the animation of the 
discussion gave to him his first knowledge of 
strength in debate. His antagonist was well 
read in infidel books; what had he to bring in 
opposition? God strengthened his position by 
the pure word of his truth and the acuteness 
of his ereature’s reason. The deist became con- 
vinced, acknowledged the sophistry of his sys- 
tem, and embraced Christianity. The substance 
of this controversy in a shoemaker’s shop was 
afterward published as an address to Thomas 
Paine, entitled “Remarks upon Paine’s Age of 
Reason.” 

This part of Mr. Drew’s life was one of ex- 
treme poverty, frequently without money or 
even sufficiency of food; yet his sister was un- 
complaining and self-sacrificing and he was 
honest. Not one farthing of debt would he in- 
eur under the most pinching necessity. He 
labored eighteen hours of the twenty-four, hop- 
ing to be able ultimately to secure more time 
for the cultivation of his mind, the necessity of 
which he felt most keenly. 

During these years, amid this pressure of 
poverty and labor, he was diligent as a leader 
and local preacher. There was no complaint of 
hardships endured, but a hopeful and determin- 
ate wrestle of mind with cireumstance. At the 
age of twenty-seven he married, continuing in 
his former labors and impelled by the same 
worthy aspirations. He says: “The sciences 
lay before me; there were charms in each, but 
I had learned 


‘One science only will one genius fit, 
So vast is art, so narrow human wit.’ 


For astronomy I was deficient in arithmetic; 
history required time and books which I could 
not command; in the regions of metaphysics 
none of these impediments were nftt. Dangers 
and difficulties were not feared while I could 
bring the power of my mind to bear upon 
them.” Diligently he improved in reading or 
writing every moment of leisure, often breaking 
in upon the hours for rest. Immersed in the 
common concerns of life, yet he endeavored to 
litt his thoughts to subjects more sublime than 
those which surrounded him. How touching 
the confession, “I have no study, no retirement; 
I write amid the cries and cradles of my 
children !” 
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The publication in 1799 of “Remarks upon 
Paine’s Age of Reason” procured for Mr. Drew 
the notice of Rev. John Whitaker, rector of a 
parish twelve miles from St. Austell. A cor- 


respondence commenced between these gentle- 


men of incalculable benefit to Mr. Drew from 
suggestions, encouragement, and Christian coun- 
sel bestowed by Mr. Whitaker. Mr. Drew 
writes: “I stand indebted to Mr. Whitaker for 
my literary existence.” The most important 
work which he had then attempted was brought 
forward under the kindly encouragement of 
several literary gentlemen. “The Immateriality 
and Immortality of the Human Soul” was 
placed before the reading world in 1802. For 
the copy-right of this work the author received 
at first twenty pounds and thirty copies. At 
the end of twenty-eight years it again became 
his property, and he again disposed of it for 
two hundred and fifty pounds. 

His next work, upon an abstruse and difficult 
subject, was “The Identity and Resurrection of 
the Human Body.” His friends were now 
among the first minds in the kingdom. He 
was elected honorary member of the Manches- 
ter Philological Society, Dr. Adam Clarke acting 
as President. 

Dr. Thomas Coke gave to him employment in 
writing, preparing, and variously assisting in 








the literary labors of the former, for which Mr. | 


Drew received compensation according to the 
time employed. 
till the death of Dr. Coke, when Mr. Drew 
became his biographer. 

The friendship of Dr. Adam Clarke was mani- 
fested in various offices of kindness. Through 
his influence the metaphysical department of 
the Eclectic Review was placed under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Drew. Prof. James Kidd, of the 
University of Aberdeen, first proposed to Mr. 
Drew that he should write upon “The evidence, 
independently of revelation, that there is a 
Being, all-powerful, wise, and good, by which 
every thing exists.” It was to be a prize essay, 
and the regulations in awarding the honor and 
money for said essay had been advertised 
through the papers of the united kingdoms. 
Mr. Drew hesitated to enter the lists, and not 
till urged by his faithful adviser, Dr. Clarke, 
did he commence the work. Many competitors 
presented essays, and two years elapsed before 
the decisions were made. The first premium was 
adjudged to Dr. Brown, of Mareschal College, 
Aberdeen. The disappointment was calmly met 
by Mr. Drew, whose hopes had never been as 
sanguine as those of his friends. Of his essay 
Dr. Gregor observed in a letter to him: “ What 


This arrangement continued | 





| 


thoughts than the works of other candidates, 
who had read more deeply and learnedly than 
yourself.” Prof. Kidd wrote: “The extreme 
profundity of thought which it contains was 
against it. I hesitate not to say the one that 
gained the prize was nothing like so deep.” 
Several years after it was published by sub- 
scription, but was a book which ordinary read- 
ers would not appreciate. Mr. Butterworth and 
others sought to engage Mr. Drew’s pen upon 
the subject of “The Appellation of the Second 
Person in the Holy Trinity.” His views were 
nearly identical with those of the great com- 
mentator, yet he refused to prolong the dis- 
cussion. 

In 1818 Mr. Drew assumed the editorial 
duties in the publication of the Imperial Maga- 
zine, first in Liverpool, but in one or two years 
removed to London. Here his talents were 
appreciated and rewarded. He hecame ac- 
quainted with the literati of the day, and culti- 
vated his own mind and manners by inter- 
change of thought with those reared in more 
favorable circumstances. Several books were 
prepared while thus engaged as editor of the 
magazine, 

His sun was at its zenith, and the first cloud 
on its declining beams was occasioned by the 
sudden death of Mrs. Drew in 1828. The 
strong man bowed, the giant intellect could not 
turn aside the bitterness of this bereavement. 
The Christian’s hope of reunion by faith in 
Christ was his only solace. ‘ When she died my 
earthly sun set forever,” were among the many 
expressions of grief recorded by him. His 
youngest daughter, Mary, kept the lonely home 
with filial devotion. She says: “Every day 
my father would unhang my mother’s portrait, 
kissing it, and often repeating, ‘I come, I will 
be with you soon.’” 

Consumption had commenced its fatal work, 
when the death of his long-tried friend and 
spiritual father, Dr. Clarke, gave his failing 
energies a terrible shock. From these trials he 
never recovered. Mind and body sank under 
the influence of disease, though he gave evi- 
dence of a heart resting upon God till his 
spirit’s release in 1833. 


INSECURITY AND SECURITY. 

TnE avenging stroke of infinite justice will 
smite the sinner amidst the armed battalion or 
within the fortress surrounded by battlements 
and bulwarks of stone and bristling with cannon; 
but no hostile force can touch the man who has 


you had written would contain more original | found a resting-place in the Rock of Ages. 
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EXTRACTS FROM A PASTOR’S DIARY. 


BY MRS. H. C. GARDNER. 


Mirrpom, Jan. 4th. 
A NEW light has appeared in our midst. I 
was preparing for church last Sunday morn- 
ing when I heard the door-bell ring, and imme- 
diately after Hetty came in search of me. 

“Who has come?” I questioned her. 

“One of those strolling, good folks, papa.” 

Hetty as well as her mother has a particular 
dislike to entertaining religious strollers, and 
she seems to recognize a member of the class 
intuitively. 

“ What makes you think so?” I asked. 

“QO, he is so sociable, and he looks hungry, 
and—and he wears a white cravat. He’s come 
to stay, I guess.” 

Hetty’s black eyes danced roguishly. 

“Well, tell him I will be down directly.” 

I found that Hetty had guessed very cor- 
rectly in regard to our visitor. It is impossible 
to give an idea of the condescending cordiality 
with which he received me. My natural re- 
serve, which often repels the advances of stran- 
gers, did not affect him in the least. He was 
quite at home, and seemed amiably desirous to 
make me so. , 

“Fine morning, sir. Happy to meet you. 
This is a very pleasant location. How long 
have you been here, may I ask?’ 

“Seven or eight months.” 

“Your first year, then. Well, in many re- 


spects the first year’s residence of the itinerant | 


in a place must be the pleasantest. Moving- 


time is so far distant that you scarcely dread | 
it. How many inhabitants are there in this | 


village?” 

“T do not know.” 

“In passing up the street this morning I was 
exceedingly pleased with the order and thrift 
manifested. So neat and tasteful a factory vil- 
lage is a rarity. Many foreigners?” 

“No, sir.” 

“ Ah, that accounts for it. How many churches 
are there?” . 

“Seven.” 

“And which is the largest denomination ?” 

“The Baptist and Methodist number nearly 
the same, and are the most numerous.” 

“That is gratifying, very. I like to see all 
Churches prosper, but the two Churches you 
have mentioned lie nearest my heart. I was 
brought up a Baptist, but I became a Method- 
ist after my conversion. I began to preach 
among the Methodists, and that brings them 
still nearer; and since I have been a traveling 


evangelist I have always found a home in the 
houses of my brethren in the ministry.” 

I-made no reply to this appeal to my hospi- 
tality, and he went on: 

“T have been laboring during the Autumn 
among my Baptist brethren in New Hampshire, 
and have not only been flattered by the intense 
interest manifested by them in my labors, but 

| gratified by seeing the rich fruits of my min- 
istry.” 
| Another pause, during which he attempted to 
caress Mrs. Dean’s cat, which lay sleeping on 
the window-sill, and got scratched for his 
pains. 
“T am preaching now in various places,” he 


recommenced, “to aid the Bible cause. My 
health is poor, and I find that traveling suits 
me. I pursue a regular method in my labors, 
and so far the results have been most satisfac- 
tory. I sell tracts and Testaments at prices 
that do not pay the cost of printing.” 

I was still silent, and Mary, who began to 
fidget over my unusual want of courtesy, asked 


pleasantly, 
“What is your method?” 
| He turned with alacrity to reply to her. 
“Well, madam, I first introduce myself to 
the acquaintance of the people by preaching to 
| them, as I hope your husband will permit me 
to do to-day. Then I spend a week or two, or 
more, visiting them in their homes, talking to 
them, praying with them, and disposing of re- 
ligious reading suited to the different cases I 
find.” 

“T thought all that was the work of their 
| regular pastor,” remarked Mary quietly. 

“Yes; I only coédperate with him. After a 
week or two I commence extra meetings, and 
when the preacher in charge cordially works 
with me, and I see the usual fruits, these extra 
means are continued indefinitely.” 
| “Indeed!” 
| “T am but a poor, humble servant of the 
| Lord, madam, but he deigns to use me in 
promoting his work. I suppose, sir,” turning 
to me, “you will not object to my preaching 
for you to-day.” 

“Have you any papers to show that you are 


” 


regularly authorized to preach the Gospel? 

“No, sir. I get my commission from a higher 
authority than man. I am called of God to the 
work.” 

“ Nevertheless, as you come a stranger to us, 
I have.no means of judging of your heavenly 
calling, and shall decidedly decline your help in 
my pulpit and parish. As it is nearly time for 
our morning service, excuse me for wishing you 





” 


| good morning. 
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Mary, who had nodded her hearty approval | 
of my determination, thought she detected be- 
neath the apparent humility of his leave-taking 
a spirit of bravado that betokened trouble. 

“You have not got through with that man 
yet, Ernest,” she said, confidently. 

“JT will have nothing to do with him,” I 
answered. “I prefer doing my own work in 
my own way. I’ll not risk his meddling in 
my affairs to any great extent.” 

“You may be sure, Ernest, that he has no 
idea of giving up so inviting a field of labor as 
this large society would afford. Why, he could 
loaf round sponging his living out of them all 
Winter if he could only open his ministry. | 
And he’s just the sort of humbug to take here. 
They are so carried away with any thing that is | 
novel,” 

I laughed at her earnestness. 


“T thought, Mary, that you never borrowed | 
trouble.” | 

“You thought rightly. But do you remem- | 
ber brother Grant’s account of his revival here 
last Winter?” 

“Yes. It lasted two days, did it not 

“A week, Ernest. One Sunday evening the 
large vestry was crowded with anxious seekers 
and Church members; the next, when he was so 
confident of a great work being in progress, the 
whole Church and congregation went to hear a | 
spiritualist hold forth in a town hall. Charac- 
teristic, was it not? Why, this man will be a 
lion at once if he can introduce himself.” 

“Well, we will not anticipate evil.” 

I had scarcely entered the pulpit when brother 
Lester came tiptoeing up the aisle to inform me 
that there was a clergyman in the house—in 
brother Lee’s pew. Glancing in that direction 
I was not surprised to see my morning visitor; 
but I must own that the peculiar sanctimoni- 
ous look which he had put on for the occasion 
was truly amazing. I told brother Lester that 
I had already seen him and considered him a 
humbug. 

I think I did not have my usual liberty in 
preaching. I felt a little harassed by the in- 
cident of the morning, and also by the presence | 
His frequent responses 


9” 


of my unwelcome guest. 
to my remarks were any thing but animating to 
me. They came with a suddenness and sharp- | 
ness that startled me. 

I soon found that he was attracting more | 
attention than myself. The young people ex- | 
changed amused smiles and expressive looks, | 
while some of the children giggled outright, | 
and got a wholesome shaking from their parents 
in consequence. 
listen to the sermon were not able to do so, and | 


Those who were disposed to 


| me. 


| before it was too late. 
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the entire service appeared to be a barren and 
profitless occasion to all concerned. When he 
joined his deep, nasal bass to the music of the 
choir, a little dog, who was curled up in the 
broad aisle by his master’s pew, started up and 
howled terrifically. 

In the afternoon it was worse yet, with this 
difference, that he grew devout and noisy just 
in proportion to the coldness and ge od 
that crept over me. There were large additions 
to the audience from the young people of the 
other Churches, who, according to Hetty, came 
to see the fun. It was any thing but sport to 
I was conscious that my effort to preach 
was a failure, and that I was totally eclipsed 
by the new light. 

In the evening prayer meeting he availed 
himself of the liberty of speech accorded to all 


| Christians, and succeeded in introducing both 


himself and his mission. I had been undergo- 
ing a hardening process all day, and could have 
borne this new success on his part with equa- 
nimity, but the eager interest taken in him by 
many of the Church members puzzled and con- 
founded me. “Surely,” I thought, “they can 
not help knowing that his whole course is a 
studied insult to their pastor.” It humbled me 
in the dust to know that they were capable of 
encouraging him. Not that they intended any 
thing of the sort—let me do them justice— 
but their childish delight in the novelty of the 
aflair rendered them absolutely blind to its in- 
consistencies, 

Persons who had never manifested the least 
concern for the prosperity of the Church since 
my coming among them engaged readily in the 


| prayers and exhortations, and in warm and 


fluent language told of their longing to see a 
“good old-fashioned revival.” Even brother 
Luton, who had neglected the class-room and 
the Lord’s Supper for years because of Tom 
Blair, became so animated that he arose and 
gave the always-faithful, patient old Church 
members a rousing exhortation to shake off their 
slothful habits and do a little for the Master 
“ Your opportunities for 
usefulness are fast slipping by,” he said earn- 
estly. “They will soon be gone forever. There 
is no such thing as recalling the past; but O, 
brethren, remember that there is no chance to 


| work for God in the grave to which you are 


” 


hastening. 

I rubbed my eyes and looked at the speaker. 
There was no mistake, it was brother Luton. 
It was quite a sight after the meeting closed to 


| see the brethren crowding round the stranger, 
| shaking hands and pressing upon his acceptance 


the hospitalities of their homes. 
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“He’s booked for a long stay,” said Mary, 
as she hung her cloak on.the rack after arriving 
at home. 

“That woe-begone face and solemn tone are 
quite unlike my hopeful Mary,” I replied. 

“T can’t help it. It is too bad. What a 
mean, mean set!” 

“Take care, Mary, we must not suffer our- 
selves to feel unkindly. It will all come right 
in time.” 

“But to see such mockery of worship in the 
house of God!” 

Mary began to laugh and cry at the same 
time so hysterically that I felt some alarm a‘ 
her unusual want of self-control. 

“Let us sit down here, Mary,” I said, draw- 
ing the blinds and wheeling the sofa to the fire- 
side. “This is snug and pleasant on such a 
cold night. There is no happier place than 
one’s home, to my thinking. We can defy all 
outside discomforts while our household treas- 
ures are secure. God has been very gracious to 
us, Mary. There is no vacant chair by our 
fireside, no loved one missing from our little 
circle.” 

“Forgive me, Ernest, I forgot all this in my 
vexation.” 

“TI, too, nearly forgot to trust in God. It 
will all be overruled for good. There are sensi- 
ble, thinking people here who will not counte- 
nance these proceedings. Depend upon it, love, 
it will all come right.” 

“Do you know the fellow’s name, Ernest?” 

“Tt is Sharpley, I think.” 

“He’s a regular imposition,” said Mary, firing 
up again as the events of the day were recalled. 
“There may be some word in some 4nknown 
language to express the meanness of such 
actions, but there is none in the English. I 
wish—” 

“There, there, let him rest. We will not 
suffer ourselves to be annoyed by such folly. 
Let us leave it all in God’s hands. It is some- 
thing new, Mary, for me to speak encouragingly 
to you. You are generally beforehand in dis- 
covering the sunbeams.” 

“T can not understand your courage now.” 

“And yet it seems very clear to my mind 
that we only need to wait patiently a little 
time to see the salvation of the Lord. It may 


be that he is teaching this strange people a | 


wholesome lesson.” 
“T hope so. 
since Adam who needed instruction more. If 





There never was a generation | 
| once. 


a little common-sense could be sprinkled into | 


the lesson it would not come amiss. 
in a squirrel’s hole before I would—~” 
“Hush! hush!” 


I'd live | 


I put my finger on her lips to keep back the 
hasty words. She smiled. 

“You are right, Ernest,” she said; “but lest 
I again break over the bounds and speak of 
that—that scamp as he deserves, do let us have 
prayers and go to bed.” 

February 10th.—For some time after writing 
last I felt that my trust in the good providence 
of God was being most severely tried. Mr. 
Sharpley continued to usurp my place, and | 
heard of no objection to the new arrangement. 
If I attended a prayer meeting or class meeting 
he was there before me, and often did not deem 
it necessary to await my coming to commence 
the exercises. If I called on the sick I was 
told of brother Sharpley’s blessed ministrations 
by the bedside. He crossed my path every- 
where. In church, on the Sabbath, he sat in 
the altar beneath the pulpit with the resigned 
air of a martyr ready for the stake. 

“Ready for the steak,” punned Hetty, who 
still thought he looked hungry. Mary, after 
her first outbreak, maintained an obstinate silence 
on the subject, lest, as she now says, she should 
express the thoughts that fairly frightened her- 
self. So I struggled along without sympathy 
from any quarter till last Sunday evening. 
During the prayer meeting I reached the limit 
of human endurance, and made up my mind 
to give up my pastoral charge and leave the 
place. I was utterly discouraged. 

We were leaving the vestry, and happened to 
be near Mr. Sharpley, when Mary suddenly 
pulled my sleeve. 

“See there, Ernest.” 

I followed her glance, and had the privilege 
of seeing Mr. Sharpley taken into custody by 
two police detective officers from New York. 
They had been in the meeting, and, though 
they occupied a shaded corner by the stove, I 
had observed their interest in the strange pro- 
ceedings. 

“Sorry to take him away,” said one of the 
men in reply to some remonstrances of brother 
Lester. “ Fear it will break up your revival.” 

Both the men laughed aloud. 

“There must be some mistake,” said brother 
Lester. 

“No mistake at all. He knows better than 
that. He’s a keen one. We have been work- 
ing up his case more’n a month, and should 
have missed him now if Bill here had n’t re- 
membered that he was a Millerite preacher 
So we took up that thread and followed 


” 


’ 


it, and here he is. 
“But what has he done?’ asked 
voices in chorus. 
“He’s troubled with a short memory, that’s 


several 
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all. Forgot all abont his first dear wife and 
her children till she made him a call while he 
was snugly keeping house with his second love. 
One of the finest young ladies going. Rich, 
too.” 

Brother Luton, who had stood by the culprit, 
as in duty bound, considering that he was soon 
expecting to receive him into his family as a 
son-in-law, now suddenly turned away, and, 
seizing his daughter by the arm, marched her 
off toward home with great speed, as if he 
feared she might become the third Mrs. Sharp- 
ley unawares. 

The officers conducted the prisoner to the 
hotel, after giving him an opportunity to take 
leave of his friends, which he did not improve. 
I did not join in Mary’s expressions of triumph, 
but I did not, as I ought, try to temper their 
warmth. For once I have had the pleasure of 
seeing the Miffdomites thoroughly ashamed of 
themselves. I hope it may last, for “before | 
honor is humility.” 

March 18th.—I have just returned from a 
pleasant visit to Lansdale. Mary and Hetty 
accompanied me, for brother Grant, in his 
kindly-worded invitation to me, said that my 
old friends would not be half satisfied unless 
they could welcome us all. Brother Snow came | 
for us in his big family sleigh, and, to Mary’s | 
terror, let Hetty drive the spirited horses nearly | 

| 





all the way. We found brother Grant and his 

family with sister Snow when we arrived. 

Nelly had walked a mile through the snow to | 
meet us, and had startled us by springing into | 
the sleigh as we were slowly mounting a hill. | 
What a delightful, cheery, pleasant evening it | 
was! Brother Grant, grown hale and hearty | 
under the benign influences of his pleasant field | 
of labor, yet retained a pungent sense of his | 
past trials. | 

“T think,” he said, “that I could not have | 
appreciated as I ought the mercies of my pres- | 
ent situation if I had not passed through the | 
fire first. Next year, my dear brother, if you 
live through the rest of this, I shall expect 
to see you enjoy your work, both as preacher 
and pastor, as you have never done before.” 

As brother Grant offered to go to Miffdom to 
preach for me, I concluded to remain over the 
Sabbath and take his place. It was a pleasure 
indeed to speak once more to my dear friends. 
We spent nearly a fortnight among them, and | 
brother and sister Grant accompanied us home; | 
not to make a visit, but “just for the sleigh- | 
ride,” as sister Grant said, when we welcomed | 
them back to their old parish. 

We have still nearly two months to stay in | 
Miffdom. A number of new quarrels have | 


grown out of their new connection with Mr. 
Sharpley, but I do not know the particulars. I 
look out of my window and see two of my 
neighbor’s roosters fighting furiously, and Mrs. 
Dean’s cat rushes up the cherry-tree, with her 
tail nearly as large as my arm, to escape from 
brother Lester’s dog Towser, who is growling 
below. Mr. Lee’s balky horse has stopped oppo- 
site our house and resolutely refuses to budge 
another inch with his load, and, glancing down 
the back street, 1 see three men vainly striving 
to drive as many hogs into a pen from which 
they have escaped. And my spirit cries, Woe is 
me that I sojourn in Miffdom! 


Ara 
ee 


THE EMPRESS JOSEPHINE, 


BY THE EDITOR. 





HE maiden name of the Empress Josephine 

was Tascher. She was born in the Island 
of Martinique in the West Indies. Her father 
was a captain in a cavalry regiment in the 
French service on that island. Her mother was 
a native of France, but had been taken to 
Martinique in her childhood by her parents. 
The mother of Josephine died while yet she 
was an infant, and soon after she was also be- 
reaved of her father. The young orphan was 
reared by an aunt, who appears to have been a 
lady of culture and refinement as well as of 
means, and toward the young orphan she acted 
the part of a mother. 

Josephine was precocious in the development 
of her intellect as well as in the graces of a 
most attractive person and manner. Viscount 
Alexander de Beauharnais, a French gentleman 
of rank, had fallen heir to the landed estates 
of a deceased brother. While on a visit to Mar- 
tinique to look after these estates, he chanced to 
form an acquaintance with this fair flower of 
the island. That acquaintance ripened into an 
engagement, and Josephine soon followed her 
suitor to France, and at the early age of six- 
teen became his bride. She was soon after in- 
troduced to court, and became a great favorite 
with the unfortunate Maria Antoinette. In the 
year 1780 Hortense was born, and three years 
later Eugene, both of whom were destined to 
play an important part in the history of France. 
Josephine was not happy in this marriage. Her 
husband, notoriously profligate himself, at one 
time sought a divorce from her. But in this he 
failed. They separated, however, he being com- 
pelled to pay a large sum annually for her sup- 
port. Eugene was taken from the mother. But 
with Hortense she returned to Martinique, 
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where she spent some three years, devoting her- 
self to the education of her daughter. At the | 
end of this time the difficulties between her and 

her husband were adjusted, and she returned to 

France. She arrived in the midst of the reign | 
of terror, and soon after both herself and her | 
husband were cast into prison. He suffered | 
death upon the guillotine. She was already | 
sentenced to the same fate; but the day before | 
that on which her execution was to have taken | 
place a counter revolution had broken out, and | 
that monster in crime, Robespierre had suffered 
a violent death. 

When the “little Corsican” was summoned 
to Paris and charged with the defense of the 
National Convention, and the disarming of the 
mob, Josephine had already been restored to 
society, and was occupying a social position of 
much influence. She soon formed an acquaint- 
ance with Napoleon. On the 9th of March, 
1796, they were married according to the civil 
code. Twelve days later Napoleon entered upon 
his celebrated campaign in Italy—the second 
step in his ascent to the Empire. In the plans 
of boundless ambition already looming up indis- 
tinctly in his mind, Josephine was exactly the 
partner he needed. Her courtly magnificence, 
her urbanity of manner, and her fascinating 
talents contributed scarcely less than his vic- 
tories to the advancement of her husband. 
Hortense was with her mother. Eugene had 
entered the service as one of the aids of Napo- 
leon, and by his daring bravery had won the 
admiration of his commander. During the cam- 
paign in Egypt, Josephine remained near Paris, 
and employed all her arts in forwarding the in- 
terests of her husband. 

The successive steps that conducted to the 
crown need not be rehearsed. By a decree 
of the Senate, passed May 18, 1804, Napoieon 
was declared Emperor. The decree was ratified 
by the people—3,572,329 voting for and only 
2,569 against it. The coronation occurred on 
the second of December in the same year, when 
Napoleon, with his own hand, placed the crown 
first upon his own brow and then upon that 
of his wife. Thus the poor orphan girl of Mar- 
tinique has now become Empress of France. 

It can scarcely be said that Josephine, ambi- 
tious as she undoubtedly was, ever consented 
to the assumption of imperial power. When 
first suggested she warmly opposed the project. 
With almost prescient forecast she said to her 
husband, “ Will not your power opposed, as to 
a certainty it must be by the neighboring States, 
draw you into a war with them? This will 
probably end in their ruin. Will not their 





neighbors, beholding these effects, combine for 


| vour destruction? While abroad such is the 


state of things, at home how numerous the en- 
vious and discontented! How many plots to 
disconcert, and how many conspiracies to pun- 
ish!” But Josephine had personally still higher 
ground to dread the elevation. She knew the 
boundless ambition of her husband, and that no 
tie, however sacred, would for one moment be 
permitted to stand in its way. Should he be- 
come Emperor an heir to the throne would not 
only become a national demand, but a still 
more inexorable demand of his insatiate ambi- 
tion. By Napoleon she had had no children. 
Under these circumstances she could not be 
blind to the coming future. The crown upon 
her brow was a crown of thorns. To an inti- 
mate friend she wrote: “The nearer my hus- 
band approached the summit of earthly great- 
ness the more dim became my last gleams of 
happiness.” 

At one time it seemed that the much-appre- 
hended divorce might be avoided. Hortense 
had been married to Louis Napoleon. To their 
eldest child the Emperor became strongly at- 
tached, and had already determined to make 
him his heir. Unfortunately for the hopes of 
the Empress, this child sickened and died. To 
the public eye Josephine seemed upon the very 
pinnacle of earthly grandeur. She wore the 
imperial diadem of France and Milan. Hor- 
tense was Queen of Holland. Eugene was Vice- 
roy of Italy and son-in-law to the King of 
Bavaria. But, alas! in the midst of all this 
earthly grandeur was the poisoned chalice to be 
pressed to her lips. 

Less than three years after the first corona- 
tion Napoleon returned from his campaign into 
Germany, ith Ausvria and Prussia humbled to 
his feet. The news of the death of his adopted 
heir reached him just as he had closed this the 
most successful of all his campaigns. It seemed 
to overwhelm him with anguish. He sat down 
in silence, buried his face in his hands, and, 
after being absorbed in deep and anxious thought 
for some time, was heard repeating to himself, 
“ Ah, to whom shall I leave all this?’ From 
that moment, whatever delays, or apparent hesi- 
tation, or state consultations may have occurred, 
no one can doubt the fate of Josephine was 
sealed. The sequel is too well told by the his- 
torian to require remodeling or to admit of 
much retrenchment. The reader will not like 
even to spare the gorgeous shading of imagina- 
tion which has thrown the drapery of fiction 
over these stern facts in the career of the man 
of fate. 

He reached Paris in the October of 1807. 
Josephine was greeted with marked kindness, 
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but she did not fail to perceive what was work- 
ing in his mind. Intercourse between them 
became more constrained and formal, yet not a 
word, not a hint of the dreaded divorce was 
uttered. Napoleon discussed the question of 
his new marriage alliance with his confidential 
ministers, and Maria Louisa was finally determ- 
ined upon as the successor of Josephine. It 
was not till the last day of November, 1809, 
and not till after her successor had been select- 
ed, that Napoleon spoke of the divorce to his 
wife. She had loved him with an unmeasured | 
love. All her thoughts had been of him. All | 
her talents and all her resources, without stint | 
or measure, had been employed to advance his 
interests. The unfeeling proposition of separa- 
tion, of divorce, pierced her heart like a dagger, | 
and she fell insensible upon the floor, In this 
condition she was borne to her room, where | 
she divided the night between unconsciousness | 
and agony. | 

Within a few days of that time the anniver- | 
sary of their coronation was celebrated with 
great pomp. Josephine, like a victim garlanded 
for the sacrifice upon the insatiate altar of am- 
bition, was compelled to grace the occasion. 
Her approaching downfall was already known, 
and she stood an object of pity as well as of 
adulation. Eugene hastened from Italy and | 
appeared in the presence of the Emperor, and 
demanded to know whether he had decided to 
obtain a divorce from his mother. On receiv- 
ing an affirmative answer he said, 

“Sire, in that case permit me to withdraw 
from your service.” 

The Emperor replied, “How! will you, Eu- 
gene, my adopted son, leave me?” 

“Yes, sire,” he replied firmly, “the son of 
her who is no longer empress can not remain 
viceroy. I will follow my mother into her re- 
treat. She must now find her consolation in 
her children.” 

These were noble words boldly uttered; but 
by the artful persuasions of the Emperor, and 
which were seconded by his mother, Eugene 
relaxed his purpose end continued in the 
service. The consummation of the divorce took 
place on the 16th of December, 1809, in the 
presence of the grand council. The scene is 
thus described by Abbott: “The Emperor en- 
tered the room dressed in the imposing robes 
of state, but pallid, careworn, and wretched. 
Low tones of voice, harmonizing with the 
mournful scene, filled the room. Napoleon, 
apart by himself, leaned against a pillar, folded 
his arms upon his breast, and, in perfect silence, 
apparently lost in gloomy thought, remained 





motionless as a statue. A circular table was 


placed in the center of the apartment, and upon 
this there was a writing apparatus of gold. A 
vacant arm-chair stood before the table. Never 
did a multitude gaze upon the scaffold, the 
block, or the guillotine with more awe than the 
assembled lords and ladies in this gorgeous 
saloon contemplated these instruments of a 
more dreadful execution. 

“At length the mournful silence was inter- 
rupted by the opening of a side door and the 
entrance of Josephine. The pallor of death was 
upon her brow, and the submission of despair 
nerved her into a temporary calmness. She 
was leaning upon the arm of Hortense, who, 
not possessing the fortitude of her mother, was 
entirely unable to control her feelings. The 
sympathetic daughter, immediately upon enter- 
ing the room, burst into tears, and continued 
sobbing most convulsively during the whole re- 
maining scene. The assembly respectfully arose 
upon the entrance of Josephine, and all were 


| moved to tears. With that grace which ever 


distinguished her movements she advanced 
silently to the seat provided for her. Sitting 
down and leaning her forehead upon her hand 
she listened to the reading of the act of separa- 
tion. Nothing disturbed the sepulchral silence 
of the scene but the convulsive sobbings of 
Hortense, blending with the mournful tones of 


| the reader’s voice. Eugene, in the mean time, 
pale and trembling as an aspen leaf, had taken 


a position by the side of his mother. Silent 
tears were trickling down the cheeks of the 
Empress. As soon as the reading of the act of 
separation was finished, Josephine for a moment 
pressed her handkerchief to her weeping eyes, 
and then, rising, in clear and musical but trem- 
ulous tones pronounced the oath of acceptance. 
She then sat down, took the pen, and affixed 
her signature to the deed which sundered the 
dearest hopes and the fondest ties which human 
hearts can feel. Poor Eugene could endure this 
anguish no longer. His brain reeled, his heart 
ceased to beat, and he fell lifeless upon the 
floor. Josephine and Hortense retired with the 
attendants, who bore out the insensible form of 
the affectionate son and brother. It was a fit- 
ting termination of this mournful but sublime 
tragedy. 

“But the anguish of the day was not yet 
closed. Josephine, half-delirious with grief, had 
another scene still more painful to pass through 
in taking a final adieu of him who had been 
her husband. She remained in her chamber, in 
heart-rending, speechless grief, till the hour ar- 
rived in which Napoleon usually retired for the 
night. The Emperor, restless and wretched, had 
just placed himself in the bed from which he had 
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ejected his most faithful and devoted wife, and 
the attendant was on the point of leaving the 
room when the private door of his chamber was 
slowly opened and Josephine tremblingly en- 
tered. Her eyes were swollen with grief, her 
hair disheveled, and she appeared in all the 
dishabille of unutterable anguish. She tottered 
into the middle of the room and approached 
the bed; then, irresolutely stopping, she buried 
her face in her hands and burst into a flood of 
tears. A feeling of delicacy seemed for a mo- 
ment to have arrested her steps—a conscious- 
ness that she had now no right to enter the 
chamber of Napoleon; but in another moment 
all the pent-up love of her heart burst forth, 
and, forgetting every thing in the fullness of 
her anguish, she threw herself upon the bed, 
clasped Napoleon’s neck in her arms, and ex- 
claiming, ‘My husband! my husband!’ sobbed 


tirely vanquished, and he also wept almost con- 
vulsively. He assured Josephine of his love— 
of his ardent and andying love. 
he tried to soothe and comfort her, and for 
some time they remained locked in each other’s 
embrace. The attendant was dismissed, and 
for an hour they continued together in this last 
private interview. 
perience of an intensity of anguish which few 
hearts have ever known, parted forever from 
the husband whom she had so long, so fondly, 
and so faithfully loved.” 

The palace of Malmaison was given to Jose- 
phine for her residence, and for her support 
an annuity of about six hundred thousand dol- 
lars per annum. In her bearing all through 
this tragedy, as well as in her subsequent life, 
Josephine displayed the most noble traits of 
character. Her cruel displacement could not 
chill the affections of her heart nor abate her 
earnest desire for the wellbeing of the Empe- 
ror. Napoleon soon came to know and feel 
how much she had been worth to him. He 
sought her counsel as in the olden time when 
she had stood by his side. Before starting on 
his Russian campaign he held a long interview 
with her, in which she sought by all the elo- 
quence in her power to dissuade him from the 
mad enterprise. When he returned a fugitive, 
with all Europe rising in arms against him, he 
once more sought the presence of Josephine. 
It was a hurried interview. At its close he 
said to her tenderly, sadly, “Josephine, I have 
been as fortunate as was ever man on the face 
of this earth. But in this hour, when the storm 
‘is gathering over my head, I have not in this 
wide world any one but you upon whom I can 


repose.” This was their last interview—these 
the last words of Napoleon to the woman he 
had so deeply wronged. When all was lost he 
wrote again to her, closing his letter with these 
affecting words: “I have sought to meet death 
in many conflicts; I can no longer fear it. To 
me death would be a blessing. But I would 


| once more see Josephine.” 





Napoleon was banished to Elba. His victors 
treated Josephine with the most distinguished 
consideration. Among the first to visit her was 
the Emperor Alexander. He said to her: 
“Madam, I burned with the desire of beholding 
you. Since I entered France I have never 
heard your name pronounced but with benedic- 
tions. In the cottage and in the palace I have 
collected accounts of your angelic goodness, and 
I do myself a pleasure in thus presenting to 


| your majesty the universal homage of which I 
as though her heart were breaking. The impe- | 
rial spirit of Napoleon was for the moment en- | 


In every way | 


am the bearer.” Her court was filled with the 
most illustrious monarchs and princes of Europe. 
Eugene and Hortense were with her. But still 
her heart so clung to Napoleon that she would 
fain have torn herself away to minister to him 
in his misfortune and exile. Motives of deli- 
cacy alone prevented, 

While these events were transpiring a cold 


| which she had contracted developed symptoms 


Josephine then, in the ex- | 





of an alarming character. Her disease took no 
definite form, yet day after day she grew more 
feeble, till it became evident that she could 
not long survive. Her children communicated 
the opinion of her physician. She heard the 
message with calmness, and received the last 
rites of religion with great composure. Her 
last prayers were for her husband and children. 
Her last words, uttered faintly as she gazed 
upon the portrait of the Emperor, were, “ L’isle 
d’Elbe— Napoleon.” Thus tranquilly passed 
away her spirit on the 29th of May, 1814. The 
Emperor Alexander, gazing upon her lifeless re- 
mains, was affected even to tears, and exclaimed, 
“An angel of goodness is no more.” Her re- 
mains were deposited in a tomb of the village 
church near Malmaison. Eugene and Hortense 
were both deeply affected by their mother’s 
death. At her grave they mingled their prayers 
and tears. Over her dust they erected a simple 
monument of white marble, representing the 
Empress kneeling in her coronation robes. Upon 
it was the simple inscription— 
EUGENE AND HORTENSE 
TO 
JOSEPHINE. 

This sad history will teach our young readers 
that elevated position can neither insure true 
happiness nor shield from the deepest sorrows. 
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BOREAL NIGHTS. 


BY REV. B. F. TEFFT, D. D. 


NIGHT THE THIRD. 


F a reader of English literature and history 
seeks exhilaration, let him go to England 
and take his first trip in the first-class coaches 
of a British railway from Liverpool to London. 
The windows are all thrown open, the curtains 
are pushed aside, he looks through both sides 
of his coach at once, and he at the same time 
feels the want of about four pairs of eyes, for 
he wishes to look up to the clouds, down to the 
ground, and around in all directions, every inch 
he moves. He wants to verify his reading, and 
all the reports he has had from childhood. 
This is the country where his ancestors were 
born. Here were transacted those noble and 
ignoble deeds by noble and ignoble men with 
which his memory and his fancy have been 
filled. Here were the homes of those prosper- 
ous and those suffering kings as well as of those 
happy and those miserable people who have made 
the checkered history of this great nation from 
the earliest times. Here Cesar and St. Paul once 
walked the earth. Here a long line of the most 
illustrious authors, which, as Dr. Johnson has well 
declared, are the glory of a nation, once breathed 
the vital air. The world has produced but one 
Bacon, one Newton, one Locke, one Shakspeare, 
one Milton, one Addison, and all these were 
once inhabitants of this one island. These 
were accompanied and succeeded by scores of 
philosophers, historians, savans, poets, belles- 
lettres writers, and orators, any six of whom 
would be honor enough for any known nation. 
A few of the crowned gentlemen and ladies here 
have been such as to shed luster upon their 
country, while from the toiling millions there 
have come up in such men as Bunyan, Fox, 
and Wesley—in Johnson, Burke, and Gold- 
smith—even in such as Chatterton and Elliott, 
and in a hundred of the same kith and kin, a 
more than royal line, whose productions will 
live when the most haughty and powerful of 
these princes shall have been lost to the mem- 
ory of mankind. There is scarcely a hamlet in 
all this country, scarcely a rood of this hallowed 
soil, which is not eloquent of some great genius 
to which it has given birth; and the traveler 
from the newer regions of America can tot ride 
over these sacred fields, however rapidly the 
whirring car may go, without a lively interest 
in every nook and knoll that he passes on the 
way. 


Having now had this experience, and gone | 





scenes and refresh the recollection with pictures 
that never fail to please. Let me inform my 
reader that the soil is generally red clay from 
Liverpool to London, with wide flats now and 
then of lighter clay, and occasionally a plain or 
a hill-side of yellow sand. The face of the 
country is variegated, in general rolling, not 
often level, with here and there a low elevation 
which the inhabitants call a hill. The fashion 
of the landscape is like the counties of Cum- 
berland and York in Maine, or Middlesex in 
Massachusetts, or Seneca in New York, or 
Fauquier in old Virginia, or the Connecticut 
Reserve in Ohio, or Putnam county in Indi- 
ana, or the old oak openings over all the West, 
only it is less decided, considerably more tame, 
than the more rugged of these illustrative re- 
gions. The fertility of the country, without the 
best of cultivation, would be small, the native 
grass appearing coarse and short, and the trees 
all looking as if they had had great tribulation 
in getting up to about half the average hight 
of our forests in the United States. The whole 
landscape appears very much as the less hilly 
parts of Maine would look if shorn of their for- 
ests and wrought into the condition of a garden 
by the most costly culture. As it. is, however, 
the whole country between the two cities is a 
continual garden, but such a garden as is pos- 
sible in Maine, not the flowery and beautiful 
luxuriance of the Southern and South-Western 
States. It is, to speak exactly, a kitchen gar- 
den, grass being the prevailing crop, with occa- 
sional fields of grain interspersed, and every- 
where turnips, whose thrifty tops in October 
made the whole land look more than green. 
These turnip-fields are a feature in the English 
landscape. In fact they approach the dignity 
of an institution. We met them as soon as we 
had left the side-walks of Liverpool, and they 
followed us, without a figure, into the very 
streets of London, the last patch being about 
four feet square, and lying within five rods of 
the city station of the North-Western Railway. 
Turnips, it is said, consist of about eighty-five 
parts of water, and this turnip eating with the 
beer manufactured and imbibed in England, 
may go far to account for the dropsical rotund- 
ity of its inhabitants. 

The farms along this route are after all not 
inviting in their general aspect. The fields are 
generally very small; the divisions are either 
dilapidated wooden fences or not very well kept 
hedges. Occasionally there is a hedge, how- 
ever, which meets all your demands from what 
you have learned of them in the British poets. 
But, on the whole, there is every-where an 


over this ground, it is pleasurable to revive the | aspect of smallness, of narrowness, and an air 
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of enforced economy which are sometimes posi- 
tively distressing. The farm buildings are low 
and small, and all are huddled together into a 
diminutive yard, which is crowded with the im- 
plements of husbandry. The houses are old 
and sooty, sometimes covered with tile, then 
thatched with straw; and it was only here and 
there that I saw a door-plat ornamented with 
trees or adorned with those running vines and 
beautiful flowers which make our American 
homes so charming to us all. It must be re- 
membered that the tillers of this soil are only 
tenants, as a general rule, and they have no 
time, nor money, nor energy, nor even taste to 
throw away on flowers. What they want is 
bread. 

It is not to be inferred, however, that there 
are no beautiful homes, no splendid mansions, 
no flowery fields between Liverpool and Lon- 
don. The distance is over two hundred miles, 
and the railway runs through the wealthiest 
parts of England. I have pictured only the 
homes of the farmers who own not the land 
they till. On several of the swells between the 
two cities we have seen how the nobility are 
housed and in what rural splendor they man- 
age to wear out their good-for-nothing lives. 
Once, when resting for five minutes at a sta- 
tion, I looked beyond the adjacent village, and 
there I beheld an edifice as magnificent as the 
State-House of Indiana or the custom-house of 
Boston. It was surrounded by a park and 
lawn full of English trees; its hedges were all 
perfect in growth, and shorn with an evenness 
and trimmed into forms of an architectural 
beauty which struck me with surprise; vines of 
the most luxuriant aspect ran up and around 
the colonnade of Grecian pillars forming the 
fagade, and hung in gorgeous festoons over the 
doorways and windows; graveled walks, some 
broad and straight, others serpentine and curi- 
ously curved, with clumps of flowering shrubs 
and long lines of exotic shade-trees thrown in 
to make the ornament of the landscape perfect, 
went directly to their destination, or wandered 
carelessly about as regardless as a romping girl 
as to where they might begin or end; and in 
the midst of all half a dozen fountains were at 
full play, throwing their crystal jets high up 
among the brown leaves and Autumnal flowers 
and vines of this British Eden. And who lives 
there? This was the question I put to a gen- 
tleman standing near; but he spoke such re- 
markable English that I could not understand 
him, after asking him twice. But it was some 
representative of the class known as the nobil- 
ity of England. And what had he done to 
merit such a sumptuous residence when the 





manhood, and womarhood, and childhood even, 
that worked his lordly acres could scarcely get 
enough to maintain their bodily existence, and 
doubtless very often pinched themselves for the 
necessaries of life in the midst of all this waste 
of baronial magnificence? Nothing, plainly 
and flatly, nothing; and when America has gone 
through her fiery trials, and demonstrated 
to the people of every land that the inhabit- 
ants of a free country are able under all cir- 
cumstances to govern themselves without the 
help of this worthless class of consumers, there 
will be seen to be no need of maintaining this 
order of gentlemen by the hard work and in- 
supportable taxes of the great mass of honest 
Englishmen. 

Not only such lordly estates as this, but 
several old castles are to be seen along this 
route to London. When running into the Cove 
of Cork, in Ireland, we had seen two or three 
very ancient ruins of castles covered all over 
with a thick growth of ivy, which were eloquent 
to us of a long-gone century; and here, on this 
day’s ride, we had the advantage of beholding 
there more recent but still very antique speci- 
mens of the baronial architecture of Great 
Britain. It was a most perfect day. The sky 
was clear; it was deep and very blue; the sun 
was out in all his Autumnal splendor, and there 
were great piles of snowy clouds rolling up 
from the west and passing over without shut- 
ting out the heavens, whose coming and depart- 
ing shadows gave animation and beauty to the 
landscape. Far up on the highest of the hills 
one of these old castles projected its towers 
between us and the blue sky beyond. We could 
see the sky, in fact, through the chinks of its . 
crumbling walls. Another, standing nearer to 
our line of travel, seemed more recent. I[t was 
a noble old structure, and very well preserved ; 
but it seemed desolate as a place to live in 
with all its grandeur of elevation and strength 
of structure. It was a standing proof of the 
miserable condition of the old barons of the 
olden time, when they had to retreat to a lofty 
summit and then wall themselves in against a 
tenantry whom oppression and every species of 
injustice had made the enemies of these tyrants. 
It is but little better now, only the people have 
learned to endure the tyranny in the shape of 
taxes and unequal laws, from which there is no 
immediate escape. 


II. 


However common the event has latterly be- 
come, it is no less a notable day in the history 
of an inhabitant of the western hemisphere 
when he sets foot for the first time on the 
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streets of London. This London is a place of 
observation and of concentration to all the peo- 
ple and all the productions of the world. It is 
the acknowledged center of power to the millions 
of the earth’s population. No matter how minute 
or magnificent, how remote or near the operations 
of mankind may be, every thing at last comes to 
London for examination, to be measured, or 
weighed, and labeled. The past has long since 
been reported here; and here you will find all the 
events of other ages and of all lands, from the 
earliest eras to our own, properly laid up and 
marked for the study of the learned and curi- 
ous. Not only is it a receptacle of all things 
the most ancient and the most modern, but it 
is itself the monument of history and the crea- 
tion of the passing moment. Its antiquity 
stretches beyond the reach of either history or 
tradition; and yet there are streets as long as 
Broadway which have been cut and built up 
within the memory of children yet at school. 
It is a city where Cesar and his legions once 
paraded in Roman style, and where St. Paul is 
believed to have preached the Gospel of the 
Son of God, and it is a city, also, where the 
spinners of Lancashire, the refugees of Secessia, 
the abettors of Hungarian and Italian inde- 
pendence, and the latest novelties of French 
politics come to ventilate their last distresses 
and opinions. It is the place, if there is such 
a place any where, from which to calculate the 
future; for if we judge the most wisely of what 
is to be from what has been, then there is no 
spot for a prophet or a philosopher like Lon- 
don. So far as this planet is concerned, indeed, 
London is the center of both time and space, 
and a week’s residence here, if properly em- 
ployed by a person whose reading has prepared 
him to profit by it, will make as rich an intel- 
fectual return as a year’s stay and study in the 
newer regions of the earth’s surface. 


The city itself, I admit, excepting in the mere | 


matter of its proportions, is no object of par- 
ticular admiration. There are a few streets, like 
the Strand and Regent-street, where wealth, 
and taste, and some degree of energy have com- 
bined to make no ordinary show of grandeur 
and even of magnificence. In addition to the 
Government buildings, such as the House of 
Parliament, the Post-Office, the Bank of En- 
gland, and the Mansion, where the Mayor has 
his official residence, there are occasionally other 
edifices, the homes of the nobility and of the 
merchant and money-princes, which claim a 
considerable share of admiration. The royal 
palaces, of course, like all basilica, are almost 
too massive and permanent, too extensive and 
gorgeous to comport with the brief and misera- 


| ble existence of even the most fortunate of 
mortals; and the extensive parks of royalty, 
covered with their rich carpets of green, shaded 
with forests and clumps of trees, and adorned 
with their fresh-water lakes, on which boating 
is almost incessantly going on, in the very 
midst of the most populous city of the world, 
seemed to argue almost too great a solicitude 
for the gratification and happiness of a single 
family. Such considerations, too, are all the 
more obvious and imperative when the traveler 
looks over this great metropolis as a whole. 
With all this occasional splendor, the mass of 
this city is a place very indifferently if not 
meanly built. The shops, stores, and houses 
are generally low and small; they are con- 
structed of the ugly, black, rough English 
brick; the streets are narrow and tortuous to a 
degree no where else to be found on earth, and 
the rooms of the buildings, even those of the 
largest houses, are numerous but small, giving 
an American the constant fear that he shall 
tread on somebody’s feet or run against the 
wall. In the most important portions of the 
town the shops are very shallow, but the win- 
dows are inversely large, aud in these windows 
are often crowded the larger as well as better 
portion of the shopkeeper’s stock in trade. In 
no part have I found one great store like a 
thousand along the principal streets of every 
great city of America; and as to such an em- 
porium as Stewart’s in New York, the traders of 
London have either never dreamed of such an 
establishment or have only dreamed. 

My readers all know what efforts have been 
made in Boston, in New York, and in many 
other American cities, and with what admirable 
success, in rooting out miserable populations by 
cutting the most magnificent streets through 
the masses of narrow and dirty lanes. A little 
of this spirit has been imported from America 
into London; but the law of antiquity, of prec- 
edent, of doing as one’s father did, has at last 
put an estoppel upon all such proceedings, and 
this London, therefore, remains, as a whole, a 
vast congregation of alleys, and lanes, and nar- 
row streets, full of filth and misery, and reek- 
ing with a mass of poverty and vice beyond all 
reach of words. Should I even attempt to por- 
tray the general aspect of large portions of this 
world-metropolis, I might run the hazard of 
being charged with churlishness; nor would it 
suit the purpose, it may be, to employ the evi- 
dence of the London American or of the Lon- 
don Daily News, sheets friendly to our country 
and opposed to the stand-still policy of the 
| landlords of Britain; but I will furnish a para- 
| graph from the London Telegraph, a Tory paper 
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of the first water, which abuses republicanism 
and applauds the nobility of England in every 
issue. Let that sheet say a word of London. 
“London,” it says, referring to the reign of 
Victoria, “has grown enormously, and the pop- 
ulation has increased by nearly a million souls; 
but the growth has been at the extremities, 
and little, if any, change has taken place in the 
heart of the city. Grand as New Oxford-street 
looks, St. Giles’s has not been demolished. 
Between Bloomsbury and Holborn there yet lie 
streets upon streets as filthy, as noisy, and as 
felonious as any in the old ‘Holy Land.’ 


| Church Lane and George-sireet yet remain, with 





their rags, their dung-heaps, their drunkenness 
and their Irishery, to the scandal of our muni- 
cipal authorities; while to the south-west of 
St. Giles’s Pound still extends a district bound- 
ed by St. Martin’s Lane on one side and Soho 
on the other as woe-begone, as vile, as infamous, 
and as criminal as Whitechapel or Westminster. 
Conspicuous among the mangy streets either 
branching off from Seven Dials, or contiguous 
to that central rendezvous of tatters, vermin, 
coster-mongers, beggars, and gin, is the notori- 
ous and historical Dudley-street. This most 
disreputable thoroughfare stretches from St. 
Giles’s far down into Soho. The houses are of 
one uniform blackness and craziness; the win- 
dow-panes are mostly cracked; the inhabitants 
are mostly ragged, and on Saturday night by 
predilection, but on any other night when occa- 
sion offers, are drunk and disorderly. The 
pavement, the door-steps, the staircases, and the 
gutters swarm with sickly, half-naked children, 
yelling and wailing in a hideous manner, and 
fighting with consumptive cocks and hens for 
the garbage of the kennel. Beneath the filthy 
shops are cellars filthier still. There whole 
families vegetate underground. Dudley-street 
is an avenue of commerce almost as active as 
Petticoat Lane, and is crammed with the same 
frouzy masses of left-off clothes.” 

This I know to be a truthful picture of a 
great part of London, and the Telegraph could 
not close its appeal to the landowners without 
speaking again, and more particularly of Dud- 


ley-street, which it sets forth as a sample of | 


large districts of this mighty Babylon. “We 
might rest contented,” it remarks, “with a 


mere fugitive outline of the external aspect of | 


Dudley-street but for the grave and deliberate 
testimony of sundry officers of police—inspect- 


ors and constables—who, after a late trial at | 
the Middlesex session, declared that one-half of | 


the inhabitants of the thoroughfare in question 
were either convicted thieves or the associates 
of thieves, and that one-half of the shops were 


either ‘leaving-shops,’ or unlicensed pawn- 
broker’s, or places far the reception of stolen 
goods. We are willing to believe that the ver- 
dict passed by the police on Dudley-street is of 
somewhat too sweeping a nature, and that some 
of the people who sell old boots, coats, shirts, 
umbrellas—old any thing, in fact—in the shops 
and cellars of this Cour des Miracles are hoaest 
tradesfolk, carrying on a legitimate traffic; but 
we can not think that the official estimate of 
the avocations of its inhabitants is altogether 
erroneous. Granted, however, that Dudley- 
street is even half as black as it is painted, it 
must surely be about as abominable a nest of 
vice and wretchedness as can be found in Lon- 
don. May we, for the fiftieth time, ask whether 
it be impossible to devise means for the sweep- 
ing away of these infamous localities? Are 
Dudley-street, Wych-street, Holywell-street, 
Granby-street, Old Pye-street, are the over- 
ground human sewers of Drury Lane and Clare 
Market to endure forever? Whose business is 
it to substitute clean, wide, and handsome 
streets for the disgusting lanes, whose appear- 
ance would disgrace a Bojesman village? We 
may be told that the parish can not move in 
the matter; that the potent Board of Works 
has no power and no funds to clear out the 
slums of Westminster, St. Giles’s, and Soho. 
When Napoleon decrees a new boulevard care 
is taken that not only the main avenue but the 
streets running at right angles and parallel to it 
are also reconstructed. When we make a new 
thoroughfare the streets, or rather the alleys, 
on either side are left to fester and to rot in all 
their original dirt, poverty, profligacy, and 
crime. This has been the case with New Ox- 
ford-street, with Victoria-street, with Cranbourn- 
street, with Upper St. Martin’s Lane. We 
drive a wide shaft through the slum and allow 
the carbonic acid gas of vice to accumulate in 
the ‘goaves’ on either side. Meanwhile, what 
is every body’s business is no body’s busi- 
ness, and people, we presume, will continue 
to shudder at the enormities of such places as 
Dudley-street, while the authorities continue to 
let them alone.” 

Such, reader, is the general picture I have to 
| give you of the better and the worst parts of 
| London! 

But my third night wears fast away; the 
| boreal splendors that have been dancing for 
hours in this northern sky are fading from the 
heavens, and the spell under which I sat down 
to write threatens to abandon me to the feeble- 
ness of a weary brain and hand. It is possible, 
also, that I have said enough, considering how 
I write from memory alone, with not a solitary 
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hand-book at hand, to show the general value 
of my maxim that in every sort of composition 
the recollection has a natural right to be con- 
sulted. This is the general principle which I 
proposed to make immortal; but I have not 
yet finished the evidence which I have to ad- 
duce from what I have seen of London. There 
is scarcely any part of it, nor any point of in- 
terest in it, that I have not seen. From morn- 
ing till night, and once at least from night till 
morning, for three weeks together, I remember 
to have been a student of humanity on the 
streets of this greatest of all cities. I have 
many things more to offer; but I must wait 
according to my custom till the dark of the 
next moon, when the flashes of another nor 
borealis may give me a portion of that spirit 
so essential to such an enterprise as I have 
now on hand. 





VOICES FROM NATURE. 
THE AGE OF REPTILES, 


BY PROF. ALEXANDER WINCHELL. 


XIII, 
THE REIGN OF REPTILES, 


\ JE now enter upon a new period in the 

history of the globe. The reptilian army 
has arrived and taken absolute possession of 
the land and the sea. The highest of these 
monarch reptiles in respect to organization are 
some lizard-like creatures,-as much at home in 
the sea as upon the land. But especially does 
the great deep swarm with huge beings having 
the body of a lizard, the immense jaws and 
sharp, conical teeth of a crocodile, the biconcave 
vertebre of a fish, and the short, flat paddles 
of a whale. What a synthesis of characters is 
here! The type of the age is expressed in the 
lacertiform trunk and tail. Crocodiles had not 
yet existed; but the jaws of these monsters 
seem like an experiment preparatory to the 
supply of quantities of those savage’ brutes. 
Mammals were yet in the distant future; but 
here in the paddles of these enaliosaurs is a 
prophecy of coming cetacea—the form which 
the mammalian type assumes at the point where 
it comes in contact with the types below. The 
reign of fishes is past; but hete in the bicon- 
cave vertebra of these sea monsters is preserved 
a reminiscence of the last sovereigns. 

This, the Triassic period, was peculiarly the 
reign of labyrinthodont saurians. Thirty years 
ago the tracks of these anomalous creatures 
were first noticed upon some red sandstones in 
Saxony, and they have since been discovered in 








sists in their palm-like form, and in their occur- 
rence of a series of larger and smaller in con- 
nection with each other. The latter circumstance 
led to the opinion that the posterior limbs of 
the reptile were much stouter than the anterior, 
as in the kangaroo or frog. When the bones 
of these animals were brought to light geolo- 
gists knew certainly that the tracks were made 
by reptilian instead of mammalian quadrupeds, 
and that while the weight of its characters 
allied it to the true reptiles, it nevertheless pos- 
sessed strong analogies with the batrachians, 
and probably simulated the form and habits of 
the frog—though in truth we should say that 
the frog was subsequently fashioned in the 
similitude of a labyrinthodont. The head was 
protected by a pair of broad, bony plates, 
through which were the openings for the eyes; 
and some parts of the body were covered, es- 
pecially in the later ages, by a similar armor. 
The great characteristic of these animals, from 
which they receive their name, is seen when a 
very thin transverse section or slice of one of 


| the teeth is viewed under the microscope. The 
| external coating of the tooth, called cement, is 


folded inward in folds which reach to the cen- 
tral cavity, and in their course are inflected 
into a labyrinth of subordinate lateral folds. 
Some of these frog-like quadrupeds seem to 
have attained the size of an ox. It is likely 
that they were the representatives of the class 
of batrachians in those early periods, as no other 
batrachia are known in the Trias, and those 
before alluded to from the coal-measures are 
known likewise to have possessed the peculiar 
cephalic plates of the labyrinthodonts. 

The Triassic period seems also to have wit- 
nessed the advent of multitudes of marine sau- 
rians, belonging to the family with enormous 
cavities in their craniums for the lodgment of 
the eyes. This type of reptiles is restricted to 
this single age of the world. Here, also, were 
reptiles resembling gigantic lizards, semiaquatic 
or purely terrestrial in their habits, having feet 
for walking instead of flat, oar-like extremities 
for swimming. 

These forms all passed away with the dawn 
of a new era. Their bones lie buried in the 
geological cemeteries of Europe. It is almost 
incredible that information so exact can be 
drawn from the few scattered fragments that 
have been brought to light; but such is the unity 
and persistence of plan which runs through the 
different classes of the animal kingdom that a 
single tooth, whether of a living or extinct 
species, will generally suffice to enable the ex- 
pert to disclose all the zodlogical relationships 


other parts of the world. Their peculiarity con- | of the animal to which it belonged, and often 
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to delineate its form, and size, and habits of life. 
Not less sublime than the work of the astrono- 
mer, who sits in his observatory and by the 
use of a few figures determines the existence 
and position in space of some far-off unknown 
orb, is that of the paleontologist who, from the 
tooth of a reptile or the bony scale of a fish 
found thirty feet deep in the solid rock, declares 
the existence ages ago of an animal form which 
human eyes never beheld—a form that passed 
totally out of being uncounted centuries before 
the first intelligent creature was placed upon 
our planet—and by laws as unerring and uni- 
form as those of the mathematics, proceeds to 
give us the length and breadth of the extinct 
form; to tell us whether it lived upon dry land, 
in marshes or in the sea, whether a breather 
of air or water, and whether subsisting upon 
vegetable or animal food. It is this unity of 
the laws of animal life and organization run- 
ning through the whole chain of existence, 
whether past or present, whether extinct or re- 
cent, that constitutes the sublime philosophy 





of paleontological studies, and assures us that | 


one eternal and infinite Intelligence has planned 
and executed every part of creation. 

Crowds of reptile forms have passed before 
our view, but we have only just arrived at the 
culmination of ‘the reign of reptiles—the herpe- 
tarchy of the world’s history. The Jurassic 
period followed the Triassic. Before this time 
the trilobites of the palezozoic ages were known 
only in history. The straight, chambered shells 
had been followed by the nautili, and these 
were now, to a great extent, superseded by the 
Ammonites—a family of chambered shells with 
dorsal siphons and extremely-complicated par- 
titions between the chambers. Most of these 
were closely coiled. The land was clothed with 
a vegetation quite similar to that of the present 
day; but the climate was yet warmer than at 
present, and many types of plants and animals 
which to-day are confined within the tropics 
were then enabled to range to the arctic circle. 
The great feature of the age was its reptiles. 
These were represented in all their orders ex- 
cept serpents. Batrachians also existed, if we 
may judge from some remains found in North 
Carolina and Pennsylvania, in sandstones which 
were formed at about this period. These re- 
mains belong to the genus Compsosaurus, and 
reveal, like the carboniferous batrachians, some 
relationship with the labyrinthodonts. Better 
characterized labyrinthodonts have been de- 
scribed under the name of Centemodon from the 
same sandstones in Pennsylvania, and one 
doubtful genus is known in Europe. This was 
the last appearance of the type. It barely sur- 





vived till the opening of the Jurassic period, 
and then dropped totally from existence. The 
marine saurians were present in great force. 
One, Clepsysaurus Pennsylvanicus, paddled 
around the shores of the bays which rested in 
the valleys of the Alleghanies, while two other 
genera—IJchthyosaurus and Plesiosaurus—be- 
sides still others of less consequence, made hideous 
the waters of central Europe. The animals be- 
longing to the last two genera are among the 
most wonderful and heteroclitic that have ever 
existed on the earth. The Jchthyosaurus had 
the general contour of a dolphin, the head of a 
lizard, the teeth of a crocodile, the sternal arch 
of an ornithorhynchus, and the paddles of a 
whale. The Plesiosaurus had also the head of 
lizard and the teeth of a crocodile in conjuction 
with a neck of enormous length, like the body 
of a serpent, the trunk and tail of a quadruped, 
the ribs of a chameleon, and the extremities of 
a whale. This animal was undoubtedly carniv- 
orous, and was adapted for swimming around 
the shallow margins of coves and bays, and 
darting its long and flexible neck beneath the 
surface of the water to seize its aquatic prey. 
On being pursued by the swift and ponderous 
Ichthyosaurus it could dive beneath the water 
and rest upon the bottom, while its serpent 
neck reached to the surface, and respiration was 
uninterrupted. 

But strange as were the combinations of 
characters presented by these two animals, they 
were even surpassed in eccentricity by the 
Pterodactyls, which now first appeared upon the 
earth. It was not easy to decide on their first 
discovery whether they most resembled mam- 
mals, birds, or reptiles, but when comparative 
anatomy became better understood, it was per- 
ceived that their relations to mammals and 
birds were only in external forms, while the 
essential features of their structure were unde- 
niably reptilian. Every one has heard of flying 
dragons—reptiles which, like “ flying fishes” and 
fiving squirrels, are able partially to sustain 
themselves in the air by means of parachute- 
like expansions from their bodies. But in the 
pterodactyls were true aerial reptiles, as bats 
are genuine flying mammals. The pterodactyl, 
in the length of its neck and form of its head, 
resembles a bird. The trunk and tail were like 
those of a quadruped. The numerous conical 
recurved teeth were formed after the saurian 
type. The anterior extremities were constructed 
after the character of bats, the last finger hav- 
ing been greatly elongated and adapted for sup- 
porting a membraneous wing, the impression of 
which is sometimes preserved in connection with 
the bones. We know twenty species of this 
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remarkable genus, all old world marvels. Some 
were no larger than a snipe, while others were 
capable of expanding their wings to a breadth 
of sixteen feet. 

The so-called bird-tracks occurring abundant- 
ly in the red sandstones of the valley of the 
Connecticut River should probably be referred 
to here. It is well known that Dr. Deane and 
Prof. Hitchcock have argued strenuously in 
support of their ornithic character, and that 
this opinion has been supported by the weight 
of such names as Buckland, Lyell, Mantell, and 
Forbes. But all observations hitherto made on 
the distribution of organic types through geo- 
logical time tend toward the general principle 
that every class type of vertebrates and every 
ordinal type of invertebrates has been intro- 
duced upon the earth in the line of succession 
indicated by its rank, and there is an @ priori 
improbability of the existence of so high a type 
of organization as we find in birds at the same 
time that the reptilian type was at its culmina- 
tion. 

Moreover, too, the pterodactyls of the old 
world have made us acquainted with the ex- 
istence and characters of bipedal reptiles in the 
very age when the bipedal footprints of the 
New Red Sandstone of America were made, not 
to recall the further fact that the Rhynchosau- 
rus of the Trias was a three-toed reptile, and 
that some three-toed bipedal tracks of the 
Wealden have also been referred to reptiles. We 
therefore express our dissent from the conclu- 
sions of Dr. Hitchcock, and take the liberty of 
contemplating the tridactyl footprints described 
by him as the vestiges of reptiles whose exact 
organization has not yet been ascertained. It 
is certainly one of the wonders of geology that 
so many thousands of footprints should have 
been preserved in the sandstones of Connecticut 
and Massachusetts and so very few bones dis- 
covered of the creatures which made them. In 
fact, the only traces of bones thus far known 
were discovered in 1820 at East Windsor, Con- 
necticut, and publicly noticed by Prof. Nathan 
Smith, and more minutely described in 1855 by 
Prof. Wyman. These bones were hollow, like 
those of birds, and were thought to yield some 
support to the bird-track theory. But it is 
well known that many Jurassic reptiles—the 
Deinosaurians—were equally possessed of hol- 
low bones. The imperfect condition of these 
few remains, however, renders it impossible to 
decide upon their affinities. 

The number and character of these footprints 
Js truly wonderful. Dr. Hitchcock has a museum 
of them at Amherst containing eight thousand 
tracks, and in his Report on the Ichnology of 


| New England he has figured and described 


from their footprints no less than one hundred 
and nineteen species of animals, of which thirty- 
one are regarded as birds and forty-seven as 
reptiles and batrachians. These footprints occur 
in regular series, extending sometimes a distance 
of several feet over the exposed surface of the 
rock. Series of tracks of various sizes and 
species often traverse the same slab. Dr. Deane 
sent to the British Museum in 1844 three slabs 
covered with foot-marks, one of which is eight 
feet long and six wide, and contains over sev- 
enty tracks made by ten or twelve different in- 
| dividuals. The largest tracks thus far observed 
are tweuty inches long, and were made by a 
reptile which had a stride of three feet, and 
appears to have walked like a biped, only occa- 
sionally bringing his fore-feet to the ground. 
One of the specimens of this species in the 
Amherst cabinet is a slab thirty feet long con- 
taining eleven tracks. A slab in the British 
Museum is impressed by footprints fifteen inches 
| in length, forming a consecutive series of five 
| or six, and being from four to five feet apart. 
| Whether bird or saurian, it must have been a 
| formidable beast to be seen striding along the 
| beach, Such populations once swarmed upon 
| the plains of the Connecticut Valley, now vocal 
with the hum of civilized life. 

It is a solemn and impressive thought that 
the footprints of these dumb and senseless crea- 
tures have been preserved in all their perfection 
for thousands of ages, while so many of the 
works of man which date but a century back 
have been obliterated from the records of time. 
Kings and conquerors have marched at the 
head of armies across continents and piled up 
aggregates of human suffering and experience 
to the heavens, and all the physical traces of 
their march have totally disappeared; but the 
solitary biped which stalked along the margins 
of a New England inlet before the human race 
had been born, pressed footprints in the soft 
and shifting sand which the rising and sinking 
of the continent could not wipe out. The blood 
of the thousands who have fallen on the hights 
of Fredericksburg, and the traces of the manful 
struggle which they waged, will all be washed 
away by the next Spring rains, while even the 
ripple marks of the age of saurians and the 
impression of the rain-drops of the passing 
shower are perpetuated in all their distinctness 
through ages. Man’s history is not written on 
rocks and river shores. His monuments are 
| not foot-marks imprinted upon the soil and 
, sands of earth, but achievements of moral and 
| intellectual labor, less perishable than the visi- 
ble records of the ancient saurians, because in- 
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wrought into the lineaments of the indissoluble 
soul. 

And even the imperishability of the records 
of the long-extinct reptile suggests honor, and 
encouragement, and hope to the mind of man. 
For what are these saurian footprints so care- 
fully preserved when man is the only intelli- 
gence that can duly ponder their significance? | 
They are the materials of thought which Prov- | 
idence has kindly stored for a thinking race— | 
words of revelation touching the vast move- 
ments in which he has been concerned—glegms 
of light which stream far down the avenues of 
the past, and disclose to our astonished eyes 
embodied forms moving like specters of night 
across the marshes and along the shores of mid- 
eternity. Well might Hitchcock symbolize these 
teachings by the hinging of a pile of rocky 
leaves into the similitude of a book. And 
happily did chance or Providence direct the in- 
troduction of some of the sheets of this rocky 
volume into the walls of the university at Mid- 
dletown, where the student, wearied and befogged 
in the perplexities of human dialects, could look 
upward to the library stones of his alma mater 
and refresh his soul with the interpretation of 
the language of the Omniscient. 

We hasten to the conclusion of our sketch. 
This reptile-ptoducing age of the world was 
fruitful in the varied forms of gigantic lizards 
and crocodiles. To the former belong Durydo- 
rus serridens and probably Sauropus primavus 
of the New Red Sandstone of Pennsylvania, 
and Bathygnathus borealis of similar rocks in 
Nova Scotia. The crocodiles of the earlier epoch 
of the Jurassic period came upon the earth in 
herds. They mostly possessed the peculiarity 
of having their vertebre concave before and 
behind, like those of fishes—a character for 
which the term amphicelian has been invented. 
A few, as the Streplospondylus, were exceptional 
among vertebrates in having their vertebre 
convex before and concave behind, (opisthoce- 
lian,) while the rule among all existing animals 
of this family is to have the vertebra concave 
before and convex behind, ( procelian.) 

The most gigantic of all reptiles that ever 
crawled over the face of the earth or swam in 
its waters were those of the family of Deinosau- 
rians, whose elongated and ponderous forms 
must grace the picture of Jurassic and Weal- 
den scenes. Of these the Jfegalosaurus was 
the advance guard, and measured forty feet in 
length. The Jguwanodon and Jelorosaurus fol- 
lowed in the Wealden epoch, the former of 
which was sixty feet in length and the latter 
seventy! ‘Turtles, the highest order of reptiles, 








made their advent in small numbers toward the 


close of the Jurassic period, but never flourished 
in abundance till after the reign of gigantic 
saurians. Just as the curtain was falling on 
the scenes and actors of this wonderful drama 
of reptilian life, two or three small mammals 
ran upon the stage and gave themselves up to 
extinction barely in time to enable us to say 
that the highest class of vertebrates added its 
contribution to the animal variety of that pe:iod 
in which the Alps were accumulating as sedi- 
ments in the bottom of the sea. We have hon- 
ored their memories by‘bestowing upon them 
such names as Zhylacotherium, Phascolothe- 
rium, and Dromatherium, the latter of which 
was discovered by Prof. Emmons in North 
Carolina, and all of which occupy a low position 
in their class. 

The Cretaceous period followed the Jurassic, 
and the Wealden epoch was its first chapter. 
The herpetology of this epoch has been worked 
out by that eminent geologist and good man, 
the late Dr. Mantell. Besides its flying reptiles, 
and crocodiles, and turtles, here was the jubilee 
of those enormous saurians just mentioned. 
The deinosaurians were characterized by the 
presence of a* medullary cavity in their long 
bones, as in mammals; by their short-toed feet, 
like those of a rhinoceros; by their sacrum, 
composed of five or more vertebre consolidated, 
while in all other reptiles it consists of two or 
less; by the articulating of the lower jaw so as 
to adapt it for lateral or grinding movements; 
and by the double head of their ribs, in all 
which characters they show an approach toward 
the class of mammals. The age of mammals 
was not yet, but it was prophesied and heralded 
from afar by these few sentences transcribed 
upon the bulletin of creation. The length of 
the femur or thigh-bone of the ZJywanodon was, 
when full grown, more than four feet and a 
half, while its circumference around the head 
was fifty inches, and around the smallest part 
of the bone twenty-five inches. The teeth were 
obtusely conical, and laterally compressed, so 
as to present a cutting edge, which was serrated, 
thus resembling the teeth of the Mexican iguana, 
from which the fossil reptile was named. It 
was undoubtedly eminently terrestrial in its 
habits, and subsisted by browsing from the 
trees of the time, as was the habit of the mas- 
todon of a later period. Twigs of cypresses 
have been found fossil in its stomach, and Dr. 
Mantell possessed a jaw in which the teeth had 
been worn down by trituration of food to half 
their original length. 

A similar assemblaze of reptile forms pre- 
vailed throughout the later portions of the 
chalk or Cretaceous period; but when the time 
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arrived for the annexation of new areas to the 
growing continents, the conditions of life under- 
went a change, and all the peculiar types whose 
history we have been tracing dropped out of 
existence, and mammals assumed the reins of 
empire. Turtles received accessions of numbers, 
and serpents now first stretched their sinuous 
length along, while batrachians made the bayous 
and marshes resonant with the varied piping 
of a myriad voices. Among the latter a sala- 
mander known as Andrias Scheuchzeri has at- 
tracted most attention in consequence of having 
for a long time been regarded as the skeleton 
of a man, who thus, by the fossilization of his 
remains, was supposed to attest the reality of 
the deluge of Noah. 

Such is a hasty glance at the age of reptiles. 
Successive phases of animal life have swept like 
waves over the surface of our planet; but none 
has been more striking or more real than that 
which was dominant through the mesozoic ages. 
Throughout the whole extent of Great Britain 
there has not been known a single large reptile 
during the human era, yet in the single era of 
the Wealden the British dominions maintained 
four or five species of deinosaurs fifteen to twenty 
feet in length, ten or twelve crocodilians, lacer- 
tians, and enaliosaurs ten to fifty or sixty feet 
in length, besides pterodactyls and turtles—to 
say nothing of 
fossil remains have as yet escaped observation. 
These successive swells in the stream of animal 
life are convenient stand-points from which to 
note the progressive development of organic ex- 
istence. The history of reptiles, like that of 
fishes, presents some remarkable exceptional 
features which have a most important bearing 
upon the question of “development,” which is 
taking a front rank among the questions of the 
age. These features we hope to have the 
opportunity of pointing out on a future occasion. 


—<cCceo—— 


A DUET OF GEMS. 


the numerous species whose | 








WueEn Christ says, “Suffer the little children | 


to come unto me,” he meant to receive them as 
children, playthings and all. 
feels for their little griefs, and his heavenly 
hand rests in comfort upon their young heads. 
He has no wish to make men and women of 
them, he takes them just as they are. 


THE experimental doctrines of Christianity are | 


very simple and concise; faith in Christ pro- 
ducing love to Christ; love to Christ producing 
obedience to his commandments; a perfect faith 
and a perfect love insuring a perfect obedience. 
At this we should be constantly aiming. 


His great heart, 
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BY MRS. 8. K. FURMAN. 


I’m thinking of life’s fitful journey 
In this silent September night, 

While watching the tremulous shadows 
Of the trees in the moon’s silver light. 


This beautiful one for two Summers 
A lovely companion hath been, 
My low chamber window o’ershading 
With its cool, pleasant branches of green; 


In the long, dreamy days, while the zephyrs 
Through the bright wavy leaves murmur’d free, 
How many a tale sweet and simple 
In love it hath whispered to me! 


I’ve nourished the sweet-scented clover, 
And the dandelion’s bright bloom of gold, 

And prize these fair friends of my childhood 
With a love that can never grow old. 


But the low fragrant shrubs near the door, 
And the few faded blossoms yet there, 

Seem bowing their heads to the Autumn 
In the meek, trustful image of prayer; 


Of prayer when the warm tears are swelling 
In the sad heart grown weary of change, 

As the mind travels on toward the future 
With its paths unrevealed all and strange. 


But not of all these am I thinking 
As within through the twilight I roam; 
Each dear, lowly room hath its memories, 
And the sweet, welcome echoes of home. 


Glad name to the woman-heart freighted 
With all of earth sacred and blest, 

Its toils for love pure and unselfish, 
And its holy asylum of rest. 


Though humble it be, yet its rudeness 
Her hand maketh tasteful and fair, 
And ever the heart turneth fondiy 
To the scenes of our labor and care. 


But 'way down the years that have vanished 
In these wide-spread itinerate vales, 

Around each home-tent bloomed the roses 
Which the chill Autumn's breath never pales. 


And these yet again whose rich odors 

My else thorny path have made sweet, 
In the land where our joys live eternal 

On the green banks of life would I meet. 


So I crush back the sad drops of sorrow 
And the weakness so prone to repine, 

For I would in the home for God's weary 
That a bright robe of praise should be mine. 


—<scc os 


THERE is strength, 
Deep bedded in our hearts, of which we reck 
But little till the shafts of heaven have pierced 
Its fragile dwelling. 

Must not earth be rent 
Before her gems are found?—Mrs. HEMANS. 
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I AND MY MOTHER; OR, A GROUP OF 
ASTEROIDS. 


BY FRANCES EF. WILLARD, 

IE asteroids, astronomers tell us, are but 

fragments of a star broken to pieces “by 
some tremendous convulsion, or some external 
violence.” This theory of science furnishes an 
illustration for an idea that has recently burst 
upon my delighted brain. (By the way, illus- 
trations are scarce with me, and I place a high 
estimate upon the few I can discover.) 

Briefly, then, I have long had it on my mind 
to write a book. Friendly reader, you can have 
but a faint idea of the loss you sustained when, 
sitting quietly here in my little study, I aban- 
doned that design. That book was to have 
been “The Greatest Birth of Time,” to borrow 
Bacon’s pet name for his “Novum Organum.” 
Ah, what social problems would it not have 
solved! what public wrongs would it not have 
righted! As an olive-branch of peace, it should 
have entered all homes, and been welcomed by 
all hearts. Young women should have wept 
themselves into Niobes over the more thrilling 
portions; “grave and reverend seigniors” should 
have nodded their hearty acquiescence in its 
schemes for the relief of social aches, and the has- 
tening forward of the millennial era. But, alas, 
to “this fair fabric of [my] creation” a fearful 
disaster befell! There came a collision—thank 
Heaven! not a convulsion—and it was broken 
into fragments. My planet had gone to ruin; 
but, lo! in the orbit where it had moved among 
my thoughts, I found this group of 


ASTEROIDS. 


It was an afternoon of leisure, which I em- 
ployed in reading travels. Prime’s “Travels in 
Europe and the East,’ Kinglake’s “ Eothen,” 
and Warburton’s “Crescent and Cross,” I had 
dipped into idly, and almost at random. Now 
I read the description of Venice, by my favor- 
ite, “Samuel Irenzeus,” as my brother calls him; 
then turned to Kinglake’s visit to Lady Hester 
Stanhope, in her strange Arabian home; and 
then regaled myself upon Warburton’s descrip- 
tion of Damascus, the city that Mohammed 
would only behold from afar, saying, “ Man can 








have but one paradise; I will reserve mine till | 


after death.” 
Strange moods such reading leaves me in— 


full of wonder and delight, with a soft languor | 


over me, which the imagination catches, possi- 
bly, from traveling so far. Romance is feeble by 
the side of Bayard Taylor’s narratives; and 
tragedy in the eighth degree does not disfran- 


chise me from my surroundings like pictures of 
Rhine scenery, of the sweet Arcadian valleys, 
and Naples Bay. 

The belief has been with me from childhood 
that I was born to be a traveler; and, though 
the signs of promise are not many, yet very 
firmly I cherish the expectation of going away 
over the ‘sea that lies so solemn and mysterious 
between me and the lands I long to tread, and 
of which there come to me sweet visions in my 
sleep. How patiently, yet with what bravery 
and ardor, youth can afford to say, “There are 
many years before me—I can wait!” 

The shadows lengthened in the quiet room, as 
I sat there, thinking of the fair sights waiting 
for me, as I for them; of the sunshine that 
shall set Mont Blane aglow, while my eyes rest 
upon it with a brightness in them that no joy 
has given as yet; of the tiny waves that are to 
dash away from the prow of my gondola as I 
am piloted through Venice; of the children, 
growing up, who shall be sturdy shepherds, and 
sing the “Ranz des Vaches” in my hearing, 
half-way up the Alps, in Switzerland; of the 
hush that will fall on my heart as I walk down 
the aisles of St. Peter’s, and the tears that will 
fall when I look at the Madonnas that were re- 
vealed to the fine soul of Raphael, the “ Last 
Supper” of Da Vinci, and the “Descent from 
the Cross” of Rubens; of the thrill that will 
go over me when I stand beside the grave of 
Keats, just outside Rome, and of the deeper 
feeling, the loyal gratitude, and love, when I 
lean upon a slab in a graveyard of Florence, 
with the name “Zilizabeth Barrett Browning” 
on it. Ah, I had hoped to see her first without 
the angel crown, and the golden harp that shall 
yield such wondrous strains in paradise, and 
which, one day, I hope that I may hear, through 
the pity of God and the mediation of Christ. 

How all these fancies lead me when I sur- 
render to them! and how long I was their pris- 
oner, as I Jeaned back in an easy-chair by the 
fire in my mother’s sitting-room! 

It was getting twilight, and she laid her 
work away, and sat very quietly at the other 
side of the room, looking out at the deserted 
street below, and the gathering clouds above. 
Her hands were folded in the calm, unhurried 
way some people have, who seem, in this atti- 
tude, to anticipate that changeless one which we 
shall all assume when there will be 

“Two hands upon the breast, 
And labor ’s done; 
Two pale feet crossed in rest— 
The race is won.” 
One or two silver threads were in my mother’s 
brown hair, one or two lines across her fore- 
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head; the “ parenthesis” was deepening around | 
her mouth—yet that was only because she | 
smiled so often. We thought her young, yet | 
the “Family Record” credited her with two | 
scores of years and ten. “How to grow old | 
gracefully,” a great art that, and one not un- 
derstood too well, I’ve thought, by many whom 
we see, in all societies, getting on “the shady 
side.” I think my mother had it. You ‘will 
think so, I believe, when I tell you of the talk 
we had. 

The grate was ruddy, the air was bland, the 
room was full of quiet, and opposite, my moth- 
er, with her restful hands unmindful of their 
nimble work all day, and for all years of her 
life. Her face was calm, not meek—impassive, 
not expressionless. To some men, and to some 
women, such a look comes not till after hard 
fighting has been done with life in its most re- 
lentless forms—it is the bivouac after the bat- 
tle. My mother was of this nature. Looking 
at her, a new thought mingled with my reverie. 
There sat the mother, here the child. The life 
of the one had been narrow in its scope com- 
pared with what the life of the other should be. 





One had traveled little, had changed in her | 


surroundings sa@dom; the other was to scale 
mountains, cross seas, explore caves, and walk 
the streets of strange cities—so my un- 
checked fancy said. To think of her narrow 
circle, her low-arched zenith with few stars, 
filled me with regret and loneliness. It seemed 
so dreary for her, so commonplace and dull. 
“Shall you ever see the Coliseum by moonlight, 
mother?” I asked, suddenly; choosing, with 
superabundant “veal,” one of my most fanciful 
and favorite scenes. She looked up, surprised, 
for there had been silence for hours in the 
room: 

“No, my child, I shall never see it,” she an- 
swered, slowly but unregrettingly. 

“Tt hurts me to think of it,” I said, impetu- 
ously; “indeed, it seems very hard, if you are 
not to go on a voyage, and be in a storm, and 
see life a little, after living in this prosy way 
so long. Come, say you think that you will 
cross the ocean—do, for my sake.” 

“No, I shall never even see it, I think,” she 
said, 

Her “lack of ambition” chafed me, and I 
was about to tell her so, when she looked at me 
in a half-pitying way, and said: 

“My child, if God sees it best for you td live 
till you are old, how much lies before you to do 
and bear! How many years of care and weari- 
ness before you will reach the quiet harbor 
where my little bark is resting now! You 
sit in your chair by the fire, and I in mine a 








few steps off—yet with what different eyes do 
we look out on life! What a different past rises 
before you, as you turn in upon your memory, 
from the one I see stretching so far behind me, 
and measuring yours upon it as an arc upon a 
circle! Looking forward to the open grave at 
the end of the path, how short the distance 
seems to me—how long to you! A great gulf is 
fixed between us; joy and grief, Jaughter and 
tears are in it. Yet it makes me very thankful 
that you are as well pleased with your allotment 
as I with mine, that you are as eager for your 
conflict as I am grateful for the repose that has 
followed mine. All this, however, is not just 
what I wished to say to you; I come to it now: 

“T have found a way of making for myself 
a world so fair and good, that I am well con- 
tented with it, and I feel no longing for the 
kind of life you covet for me. It is right and 
natural that you should desire it for yourself. 
There was a time when I, too, hoped that I 
might be a traveler; but it has passed, and has 
left no regret behind it. Reading may have 
given me my ideas of such a world as I carry in 
my heart; we can not tell, you know, in every 
instance, how much we owe to books of what we 
thought, at first, to be original. However this 
may be, my theory seems to me valuable—too 
valuable to be kept from you. 

“«Prue and I,’ you know, was a favorite book 
of mine. And, of all the ideas in it, this was, to 
me, the choicest one: The book-keeper, as a boy, 
stands with his hand touching the hull of the old 
ship that has floated on almost every sea, rested 
in all harbors, and flung her pennon to the 
breezes of the torrid, temperate, and frigid zones. 
As he touches it, something of its knowledge is 
imparted to him. He follows its voyages, and 
visits the lands he will never see more clearly 
than he sees them as he stands there, thrilled and 
transported by his contact with the old ship that 
has traveled so long and so far. As he goes into 
the warehouses lining the Boston wharves, the 
odor of sugar and molasses brings Cuba before 
him with its wealth of flower and _ foliage. 
Spices carry his thoughts to South America and 
Ceylon; he sees the plumage of parrakeets, the 
flash of some strange bird’s wing, the bright 
leaves of the cocoa-nut and mango-tree, and in 
the distance the steady flowing of the Amazon. 
There is no need to go on—you recall the picture 
that Curtis paints so inimitably for us. Falling 
into the book-keeper’s habit, I found, for a while, 


| more contentment than any one knew, in bring- 


ing near to myself things that were in truth far 
off, and would be so always. I saw only pure 
beauty, unthoughtful of the imperfection which 
is upon every thing in the real world. I saw the 


| 
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great and good of other lands and other ages: 


but my Dr. Johnson had not a snuff-stained | 
shirt-bosom; my Coleridge and De Quincey did | 


not eat opium; my well-beloved Charles Lamb 
was not a stammerer. 
the harm out of the past, so does imagination 
out of the absent. And yet, my child, there is a 
better way than wandering off to foreign coun- 
tries for your beautiful ideals. To be a stay-at- 


For, as memory takes | 


REPOSITORY. 





That it is! Let us be our own artists and 
poets—let not all beautiful sights and sounds, 
all delicate imaginings come to us at second- 
hand. What need that but two in a nation, 
or ten in an age, should see the finer margin 
around every fact, hear the sweeter cadence in 
every song? ‘Every man his own Boswell ;’ for 
Dr. Holmes, at least, this is well; but every man 


| hisown artist, in all spiritual senses of the word, is 


home’ traveler is a pleasant thing—but to find | 


romance, and poetry, and passion in the scenes 
and persons nearest to you, is wiser and more 
worthy.” 

“You, mother, talking thus! This is a reve- 
lation. I thought you the most practical of 
women.” 

I was surprised, and felt myself licensed to an 
interruption after listening so long. 


not that better? Church may be a better colorist 
than I; Powers may fashion figures such as I can 


| only imagine; you may hear rhymes and rhythms 


| the power of expression. 


pulsating through the verse of Longfellow that 
never will be heard in mine, yet lacking only 
You may be an artist 


' as true as any one of them, and I believe I am.” 


“Ah,” she said, regretfully, “you have fallen | 


into the old error of mistaking a glance of true 


insight for the uplifted eye ‘in a fine frenzy roll- | 


ing,’ which, to the common mind, is the inva- 
riable accompaniment of poets. Unlearn the 
false and foolish lesson, and know that the 
clearest sight, in one direction, may and should 
be the clearest sight in all. Do you not under- 
stand what poets have told us from the first, 
of the wonder and romance that invest every 
thing? Wordsworth says: 

‘To me the meanest flower that blows can give 

Thoughts which do often lie too deep for tears.’ 


You read the lines and say ‘how beautiful!’ but 
you do not take the thought into your heart 
and life, for flowers have to you afterward much 
the same surface significance they had before. 
Too many, whom I know, might see themselves, 
as in a mirror, in Wordsworth’s character of 
‘Peter Bell,’ of whom he says: 


‘In vain, through every changeful year, 
Did Nature lead him as before; 
A primrose by a river’s brim 
A yellow primrose was to him, 
And it was nothing more. 
At noon, when by the forest’s edge 
He lay beneath the branches high, 
The soft blue sky did never melt 
Into his heart—he never felt 
The witchery of the soft blue sky.’ 


Dickens writes strange, startling histories, and 
your pulse beats faster as you follow the fearful 
destinies that he reveals; but I suppose you 
never thought that our own Bridget, in the 
kitchen, and John, at the stable, have histories 


I was astonished! Was this mother—my 
quiet mother? She went on: 

“You know that I am not an egotist; yet I 
can not help saying these things to you, now 
that I have begun, nor can I help wishing that 
in this, of which I speak, we may grow to be 


alike. There is nothing that seems common to 
| me. One thing that Mrs. Stowe has said may 


illustrate my meaning: ‘ Did we know it rightly, 
nothing is trivial, simce the human soul with its 


| awful shadow makes all things sacred.’ Surely, 


| where. 


nothing is commonplace that concerns immor- 
tals, let them be who they may, or what, or 
It is a marvel to me that any one can 


| feel as your talented acquaintance ‘ Elford’ did 
| the other day, when she said, ‘existence seemed 


| of agencies outside of either! 


scarcely less full of right and wrong forever | 


warring, of passion, and of pain, And we our- 


selves, if but our strange life out of sight were | 


known, are hardly what the world calls prosaic, 


like air that has been breathed over and over 
again.’ How much finer is the geological com- 
parison: Every man’s character is like the igne- 
ous, every man’s history like the aqueous rocks, 
one derived from the other through the action 
Layer upon layer 
of experiences are piled over the soul; slowly 
they take form, methodically they arrange them- 
selves, there is never a ‘slip’ or a ‘fault’ in 
these wonderful human quarries. The ‘fossils’ 
are not wanting. Here an old love, it perished 
cruelly, long time ago; it lies entombed, clearly 
and delicately traced as the fern-leaves in the coal 
measures, There a great purpose, crushed out by 
the floods—the mighty mastodon of years that 
were young and vigorous; and yonder a doubt 
that shadowed the soul with its dark, flapping 
wings—the pterodactyl of forgotten ages. Every 
heart is full of these. Study for them, not with 
coldness, or in sneering, speculative mood, but 
lovingly and humanely. Do not look at faces 
as you would at the dial-plate of a clock, but 
as you would gaze into a pool, looking for what 
lies beneath—and knowing that, if the sun is 
shining over it, the image of the Highest will 
be reflected there.” 
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“Mother,” I said, with a slight blush—only 
a slight one—for it was my custom to “think 
aloud” before her; “mother, you know the girl 
that I love best of all—the brown-eyed, fine- 
souled one, with fewer layers of mortality wound 
round her soul than most? She said that she 
thought of you always as walking out into 
your own nature, as you would into a beautiful 
flower-garden, inhaling delicious perfume, bend- 
ing over rare blossoms, talking with friends of 
your childhood and youth, whom you met there 
in your garden, and growing quiet and happy 
in it all. But, mother, she said I dug below 
the surface into the soil and rocks beneath; I 
analyzed too closely, and penetrated too deep. 
I thought she was mistaken, mother; but as I 
turned to go away, I said that if I quarried 
my own soul, as I went further down, I found 
the roots of my love for her at the lowest depth 
to which I ventured—the great tree seemed to 
have sent them to the very limits of my spirit- 
ual self.” 

My glance fell, as I finished, but my mother 
only smiled. I begged her to pardon the di- 
gression, and she went on: 

“T would take your brown-eyed girl for an 
example,” she said, “of what I think so beau- 
tiful in character. She idealizes every thing, 
and without becoming dreamy or impractical.” 

“Ts she not fine grained?” I said. 

“Yes; that Bohemian vase on your study 
table recalls her character to me, and in turn 
her character recalls the vase. The resemblance 
is in the fine grain and tinge of color; her na- 
ture is like that, warm hues and fine material.” 

I liked to hear her say so. 

“Your uncle James is, in character, what I 
wish that you may be,” and she looked fondly 
at me as she spoke. “He never goes from 
home, you know; yet what a rich, warm life 
he has! Every thing has meaning for him; he 
hears all voices, and ‘there is no voice without 
signification.’ At mineral springs, visitors amuse 
themselves by putting toys under the water, 
and leaving them till they become incrusted 
with deposits of the mineral with which the 
spring is impregnated. So, into a nature that 
sees things primarily, you drop an experience, 
an incident, and it will not remain the bare, 
cold thing it seemed before; it will sparkle with 
meaning and be rich in suggestions. Such per- 
sons recall to us the fabled touch of Midas, that 
turned every thing to gold. It is Carlyle, I 
think, who says, ‘It is not in the difference of 
the eyes that look, but in the quality of brain 
behind the eyes, that objects seem unlike to 
different persons.’ I wish that nothing might 
be common to you. Do not let the vulgarism 


| of frequent contact wear all the bloom from the 
| fruit. Look 

‘For the possible beauty that underlies 

The passing phase of the meanest thing.’ 


A child’s life is as sweet and melodious as any 
lyric ever sung; man’s life no epic can equal. 
Let the soft, thrilling strains of the one, and the 
grand, solemn harmonies of the other, ring al- 
ways in your ears. I hold it for a truth that 
life and immortality stand to each other in the 
relation of antecedent and consequent. And 
hence, to me, every organic form has that within 
it which shall never cease to be. The flowers 
that bloomed last Summer on our terraces, I 
expect one day to see, 


‘When blooming in those everlasting gardens, 
Where angels walk, and seraphs are the wardens.’ 


Trees, as they wave their great arms to and fro, 
are prophets to me of a time to come, when 
keener senses than these of mine that do appear 
shall cognize finer essences within them now, 
could I but see more clearly, and never to die 
away from being. That little blue-bird yonder, 
on a branch, will sing a sweeter song than he 
has learned yet, I believe, and my ears shall 
hearken to it when we pass 
‘Beyond the blooming and the fading.’ 


And Tom—poor Tom!”—the dog laid his head 
upon her hand, and looked up into her face with 
his silent, hungry eyes—“do you think that 
I believe there is no better country for you than 
this you live in now? I look to find that you, 
too, doing better in your sphere than we in ours, 
shall go cat from our sight and knowledge to a 
happier lot than we can conceive of now, at our 
highest flights of fancy. John Wesley thought 
the birds would live hereafter; Bishop Butler, 
in the Analogy, says it is impossible to prove 
either side of the question; Inspiration deals 
with us only—God has not clearly told us of 
‘the who/e creation that groaneth and travaileth 
in pain together.” I should shudder at the 
thought of disloyalty to Aim, and yet I think— 
what I have told you. I know it is but a fancy, 
yet it is one that I cherish very dearly. 

“No, I shall never see the ocean. I am grow- 
ing old. I shall never go outside of my own land. 
| Yet in my heart there is a country, in my life a 
| richness that is satisfying to the demands of a 

nature always urgent in its call for beauty and 
| for brightness. You remember those words of 
| Jean Paul: ‘I die without ever having looked 
| upon the ocean or the Alps, sights dear to every 
‘heart; but the ocean of eternity I shall in no 
| ease fail to see.’ And so, since the illimitable 
| fields are to rise so soon before us, if we hum- 
' bly trust in our Redeemer, what matter is it if 
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we grow old and die within a league of our 
birthplace, and without ever having wandered 
from it?” 

It was dark in the room, and very still, too, 
as she ceased to speak. I said a little prayer, 
as I sat there so near my mother—and the bur- 
den of it was that I might be like her, and 
grow old like her. 


_—SOC OS 


URSULA, WIFE OF CONRAD COTTA, 


BY HON. G. P. DISOBWAY. 


OBLE woman! thou needest no monumental 
i stone raised by the hand of man. Luther's 
great work is thy imperishable monument; and 
this will not pass away when ages on ages have 
rolled over our world. Ursula Cotta was among 
the earliest female worthies of the German Ref- 
ormation. She was the daughter of the Burgo- 
master of Hefield; and her husband, Conrad 
Cotta, was a rich patrician in the city of Eise- 
nach. But she is known to us better from her 
connection with Martin Luther, around whom, 
when a boy, she hovered as a guardian angel. 
To him she became a second mother. We re- 
gret to find so very little of her life; but the 
few facts in her history, transmitted to poster- 
ity, establish her claims as worthy of imitation 
for all times. Her humanity and kindness to- 
ward young Martin, so long continued, add a 
great moral interest to her character, and pre- 
sent her as one of the finest instances of female 
kind-heartedness and benevolence. 

At the age of fourteen, Luther was sent to a 
chorister school at Magdeburg, where poor boys 
received their education without pay. Many 
such beg for their bread from street to street, 
singing before the dwelling-houses of the 
wealthy—a custom still in some parts of Ger- 
many. Often was he driven away from the 
doors; and for such harshness he wept fount- 
ains of tears, and his heart was like to break 
from sorrow. Then, too, his teacher was a 
monk of the Franciscan order, a melancholy 
and severe man, so that Luther did not long 
remain at Magdeburg; and, after a year, he 
was compelled to leave it from want of support. 
Next he was sent to a Franciscan school at 
Eisenach, where his poor father, the miner, had 
relatives; but they paid no attention to his 
wants, from inability. Here he again resorted 
to the disagreeable occupation of street-singing 
with other students for the means of their sub- 
sistence. Hardship and rigorous necessity were 
the poor boy’s companions. 

But, when Luther’s need was greatest, help 





was at hand, from a source entirely unknown 
to him. With another chorister boy, having 
passed through the streets of Eisenach on a 
cold day, singing for alms, without obtaining 
any thing, and even driven away from some 
doors, they thought of returning home, fasting 
and cold. Some accounts state that Luther, on 
reaching St. George’s-square, became discour- 
aged, silent, and immovable; but here the sing- 
ing boys made another effort, immediately be- 
fore the house of Conrad Cotta, a distant relative 
of Luther’s parents. Their singing arrested the 
notice of Ursula, Cotta’s young wife, passion- 
ately fond of music—and, standing at the win- 
dow, she fondly caught the notes and words of 
the boys. Especially was she charmed with the 
deep intonation and sweetness of young Mar- 
tin’s voice, which struck a latent chord in her 
own heart; and Melancthon informs us she had 
long entertained a particular affection for him, 
from the melodiousness of his voice, and the 
fervency of Luther’s devotions in his musical 
services at the church. Although a relative, he 
was personally unknown to her. She had seen 
him and his companion driven from the doors 
of several neighboring houses, but, now appear- 
ing on the threshold, she beckoned for them to 
come in, with kind and compassionate words, 
and especially to Martin. She asked his name, 
with his parents’, and whence he came. Shiv- 
ering with cold, and famishing, the poor schol- 
ar, overcome with such unexpected kindness, 
burst into tears, and told her that his name 
was Martin Luther—his parents lived at Mans- 
feld, and his father was a poor miner. From 
the sweetness of his voice, his sad, open coun- 
tenance, his large, blue, expressive eyes, with 
his whole manner, Ursula was more than ever 
prepossessed in his favor. She seated both the 
poor choristers before a cheerful fire, placing 
before them food, and resolved to take Martin 
under her own protection. From that hour, 
this excellent lady treated him with all the 
tender affection of a mother. What a noble 
generosity—the use of wealth, and sincere good- 
ness of heart! She was beautifully like the 
“pious Shunamite” who prepared for Elisha, in 
her house, a retired chamber for study and de- 
votion. (Second Kings iv, 8-10.) 

The brighter day now dawned on young 
Luther. He was no longer a mendicant singer 
in the streets, and his heart was filled with deep 
gratitude to Ursula for unexpected kindness, and 
to Gop, because he had strong religious feelings 
even at this early period. Martin was subject 
to great depression of spirits, and melancholy 
hung upon him even after he obtained this 
friendly home. And this did not escape the 
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watchful notice of the tender-hearted Ursula. 
Knowing his taste for music, she presented him 
a flute, and he soon became an expert player, 
which was the very cure for his mental disease. 
This restored him to cheerfulness. How fond 
did he become of music! Once he thus ex- 
presses himself: ‘Whoever despises music, as 
all the dreamers and mystics do, I despise them. 
Music is the gift of God, not of man. It puts 
the devil to flight, and makes the soul joyful; 
it draws away wrath, impurity of thought, pride, 
and other evil passions. Next to theology, I 
assign to music the highest place and the high- 
est honor.” 

Ursula Cotta was a devout lady, ard her 
piety was like the dews of the heavens to the 
tender mind of young Luther. She encouraged 
his exercises and sentiments of religion. At this 
time, when he was her ward, he chose for his 
motto the appropriate words: “Zo pray well 
is more than half the duty of study,” a rule 
upon which he acted to the close of his eventful 
life. 

Luther resided under Ursula’s roof nearly four 
years, during which time she continued to man- 
ifest toward him constant and affectionate care. 
In the year 1501 he went to the University of 
Erfurt, and was not a little affected at the 
thought of leaving her hospitable dwelling. 
With expressions of heart-felt gratitude he took 
farewell of his kind benefactress, while her 
parting words were prayerful wishes for the 
blessings of God to rest upon him. She had 
noticed his opening talents, but little did she 
ever imagine the great revolution in which the 
poor singing boy was to act so important and 
conspicuous a part. 

Prosperity had smiled upon Ursula and her 
husband during the first years of their married 
life; but subsequently reverses overtook them. 
About twenty years after Luther had left their 
hospitable home, and his name was making a 
noise in all Germany, they heard that the now 
Reformer was to preach in the town of Eisenach, 
which they had left when worldly troubles 
overtook them. They were told that he had 
become the most extraordinary preacher in Ger- 
many—his doctrine new, and his oratory very 
powerful. “They tell me,” said Conrad to his 
wife, “he talks wonderfully of free grace, which 
is to be had without money and without price.” 
“That would answer us, husband,” replied Ur- 
sula; and they resolved to hear him. From 
the beginning to the end of his discourse, Ursula 
did not lose a single syllable. The Reformer 
spoke fervently and with power upon free grace, 
and proved from the words of Christ that man, 
a sinner, is only justified by faith in his all- 





atoning blood. She had not been accustomed 
to hear such truths from other priests, who, 
when they preached at all, entertained their 
hearers with legends about saints, the virtue of 
indulgences, penances, confessions, and pilgrim- 
ages, and such edifying matter. But God set 
his seal upon Luther’s words when new light 
brought conviction to her mind. The truths 
which he declared exactly satisfied the cravings 
of her immortal spirit, and she was comforted 
in her soul. Luther sung on this occasion his 
favorite Psalm, the forty-sixth: 
“God is our refuge and our strength, 
In straits a present aid; 
Therefore, although the earth remove, 
We will not be afraid,” etc.; 

and, it is said, the same he sang before her 
door, at Eisenach, on that cold Winter day 
when she took the little wanderer into her 
house. This brought up from the deep wells of 
memory the scenes of other days. 

Luther, as a ministering angel sent from God, 
unfolded to Ursula and her husband’s minds the 
true way of salvation. The pure and precious 
doctrines of Gop’s Worp preached by him 
brought peace and comfort to their souls, under 
the trials of declining years and in the dark 
hour of deagh. 

Martin Luther, now the most distinguished 
man of his day, proved his gratitude to the 
noble Ursula by his friendly treatment of her 
son while studying at Wittenberg. He received 
the youth into his family, without charge, thus 
gladly making some return for his mother’s 
ceaseless kindness toward him; and often did 
he gratefully recall her memory to the close of 
his own life. Frequently, in the quiet retire- 
ment of his family, would he speak of the happy 
moments he had lived in Ursula’s home. From 
this grateful remembrance of her affection and 
care, he called Eisenach his beloved town, add- 
ing with deep emotion, “There is nothing on 
earth more charming than the heart of a wom- 
an in which piety resides.” 

These are the few but interesting facts we 
have gathered from history concerning the fos- 
ter-mother of the great German Reformer. 
Honored woman! hers was the noble office of 
sheltering him from the blasts of want and ad- 
versity, when his character was forming to ac- 
complish the high purposes of Heaven—the 
great and holy revolution of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. The love, the piety, and the compassion 
of this excellent lady saved a spirit which ulti- 
mately gave the pure and unadulterated Worp 
to millions for an everlasting blessing and inher- 
itance! Glorious woman! what a priceless work 
hast thou accomplished for the world! No mon- 
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| 
wfmental stone of men’s hands need commemorate “BY AND BY.” 


thy praise—Luther’s Reformation is thy monv- | - 
ment, and will not pass away when thousands | BY MARY R. NEALY. 


of years have rolled on in their circling course! 
|} **By and by’ all discorcs shall become harmonies; all 





| dust shall turn to diamonds; all thorns shall flush into 


-—-_—_ec _ oo 
blossoms, whose beauty shall gladden cur eyes, and whose 
| perfume shall gladden our hearts; and all pain, and sorrow, 


| God, forever and forever.” 
By AND By these paths of ours 
Will lead on through fragrant meadows 
Decked with ever-blooming flowers, 
All unchilled by damps and shadows; 
And the toils through which we plod 
Shall weigh down our souls, O, never! 


| 
| 

MARTIN LUTHER. | and yearning shall be peace and joy in the country of our 
| 


Amp the glitt’ring, starry throng, 
Whose noble deeds resplendent are with glory, 
The name of LurHEr flames; and sacyed story 
His worth shall cherish, 
When empires perish, | 
And temples with age and with honors grown hoary | 
Shall wake not the harp or the song. | 
| 


In the country of our God, 
Forever and forever! 


By and by all sounding prayers 
Shall be changed to pure devotion, 
And our many toils and cares 
Will be sunk in Lethe’s ocean; 
And the streams, though deep and broad, 
May not make our spirits shiver, 


In mental darkness, deep and dense, 
He groped his way in search of priceless treasure, 
To wreathe th’ immortal mind with fadeless pleasure, 
When Time’s bliss is dead, | 
And ages have fled, | 
When the world’s song is hushed and its soul-soothing 
measure 
Shall ravish no longer the sense. 





In the country of our God, 
Forever and forever! 


By and by the brow of vonth 
Shall be wreathed with fadeless flowers, 
And deep words of love and truth, 


Unwearied he the truth pursned— 
A truant ray his prisoned spirit lighted, 
As from its brilliant sun, enchained and slighted, 





It flashed on the gloom, > All unchanging, shall be ours; 
To cheer the dark doom And hypocrisy and fraud 
| Of a mind by astetic devotion benighted, Can not make our heart-strings quiver, 
And errors monastic imbued. In the country of our God, 


ees coment 
He read, “The just shall live by faith.” Fecaver and fovever'! 


What! not by works of penitential pleading? By and by these lonely tears, 
Nor starving fasts? nor thorn-torn temples bleeding? All this hungering and thirsting, 
“ By faith, salvation! All our waitings and our fears, 
By works, damnation!” Till our very hearts seem bursting, 
With rapture enthrilled his Redeemer was leading Every wine-press we have trod, 
Him forth from the region of death. Will be lost in Life’s fair river, 


In the country of our God, 


Forever and forever! 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| With soul on fire he burst his cell, 
| And thundered on the world God's proclamation, 
| 


“Faith in th’ atoning Christ shall bring salvation.” By and by this dark suspense, 
Deep drunk with the blood And the clouds that hang above us, 
Of the saints of God, And this anguish, so intense, 
The “ MortHer oF Har.ots” that swayed the nation For the fate of those that love us, 
Was rocking beneath her death knell. All the chastenings of His rod 


Shall be sweetened by the Giver, 
In the country of our God, 
Forever and forever! 


On her dull ears the sentence pealed, 
Her gorgeous domes were wrapped with living fire; 
Earth's bondmen caught the unfettered truth, and 


higher By and by an earnest love, 
| Tle soul-freed monk cried, All intefise, and deep, and clinging, 
“By faith justified.” Will, at last, in yon above, 
Rome staggered and fell, as the bolt of God's ire To our yearning souls come springing: 
Her doom of destruction had sealed. And dark vears, nor death’s cold sod 


Can our wedded spirits sever, 
In the country of our God, 
Forever and forever! 


Hail, Lurrer! Hail! thou giant friend 
Of man oppressed, and mind enslaved by error! 
To thee the Papal lightninzs had no terror; 








Freedom to worship God, eee ea 
Freedom to read his Word, 

Was thy bequest. A grateful world shall own Envy is but the smoke of low estate, 

Its debt to thee by song and costly stone. Ascending still against the fortunate —BrookeE. 
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’ A PHYSICIAN’S SECRET. 
FROM THE FRENCH OF EMILE SOUVESTRE. 


RY MRS. JULIA M. OLIN. 


HE 

streets of Versailles, was, early in the even- 
ing, deserted and silent. Soon as the shades of 
night began to fall doors were closed, cprtains 
were drawn, and no one was to be seen in that 
great road designed for the carriage-ways and 
the hunting retinue of the great king, but some 
belated travelers who hastened to their homes. 
One of these had just reached a one-storied 
house, situated nearly at the end of the street. 
He opened the door by means of a small key, 
and one could soon perceive from without a 
feeble light, kindled on the ground floor, and 
going about the house as if for the last inspec- 
tion of the night. 

Could we follow it we would see it light up a 
parlor furnished with that false, and, so to speak, 
grudging luxury, which indicates the sacrifices 
made to the exigencies of position; then an 
office, the habitual uselessness of which was 
proved by the desk, with its bright brass mold- 
ings, and its papers and cards without spot; finally 
a narrow staircase conducting to a bed-chamber. 


Here the economical elegance of the ground- | 


floor had given place to visible poverty. The 
bed, low and uncurtained, was covered with a 
faded chintz quilt; some straw chairs, a table, 
and an old-fashioned secretary completed the 
furniture, the scantiness of which, contrasted 
with the luxury of the ground-flcor, proved the 
hard necessity imposed on all who begin their 
career, to retrench on necessaries that they may 
in the end enjoy superfluities. 

Such was, in truth, the position of M. Auguste 
Fournier, then tenant of the house of the street 
of the Reservoirs. Admitted as doctor of med- 
icine, after the severe studies which had absorb- 
ed the best part of the small inheritance left by 
his father, he was obliged to use what remained 
in establishing himself with sufficient elegance 
not to destroy confidence. Condemned to an 
apparent ease which masked cruel privations, he 
awaited success under the disguise of prosperity. 

But for nearly a year that he had lived in 
Versailles, his eyes fixed upon the horizon, like 
sister Anne, he only saw like her the dust of 
the present and the green hopes of the future. 
His resources were becoming exhausted without 
bringing him the patients always dreamed of, 
and always invisible. 

However, the need of success became each 
month more pressing. The young doctor, goaded 


on by trouble, had looked around him for pat- 
Vou, XXUIT.—I1 


street of the Reservoirs, like all the | 


| ronage and had only found personal preoccupa- 
| tion. They extolled his knowledge, his zeal, his 
| scrupulous delicacy; but they stopped there: 
| rendering him justice absolved them from ren- 
| dering him service. Finally he had solicited, 
with much persistence and effort, the position of 
physician in a hospital erected in the neighbor- 
hood by means of a philanthropic legacy. Un- 
fortunately, those who could have supported him 
had not too much influence for themselves; some 
promises had been made him, some hopes given ; 
then each one had returned to bis own affairs, 
and the young doctor had just learned that a 
competitor, better supported, had obtained the 
post. 

This last deception redoubled the sadness which 
had for some time overshadowed his reflections. 
After having cast a discouraged glance on the 
nakedness of his room, and having occupied him- 
self with all those domestic arrangements usually 
spared to studious men, he approached one of 
the windows and pensively leaned his forehead 
against the damp glass. On this side extended 
a court-yard, on which opened the house of the 
young doctor, and an old ruined house inhabited 
by an old bailiff named M. Duret. The latter, 
well known in all the neighborhood for his ava- 
rice, was the owner.of the two houses as well 
as of a deserted garden, separated by a worm- 
eaten wooden fence from the court-yard. A poor 
young girl, whose godfather he was, and whom 
he had received when a child, kept house for 
him. He had thus secured, under the appear- 
ance of a benevulent guardianship, a sort of 
domestic without wages, who shared with grati- 
tude his voluntary poverty. 

Rose had not become either dull or hardened 
in this rude condition; far from that; her soul, 
driven from the real by which it was wounded, 
had taken its flight toward the higher regions 
of the ideal. Always alone, she had peopled 
solitude by thought. Ignorant and without the 
means of learning, she had resigned herself to 
read over and over again the few books that 
chance had thrown in her hands, and of which 
she had extracted all the substance and all the 
perfume. 

However, since the arrival of M. Auguste 
Fournier, the circle of her reading had become 
enlarged. The young man had lent her several 
classical works that had strayed into his medi- 
cal library, and these loans had led to neigh- 
borly relations, limited nevertheless to brief in- 
terviews. 

For several days the doctor’s personal anxie- 
ties had prevented his thinking of Rose, when 
he perceived her rapidly crossing the court-yard 
and directing her steps toward his house. On 
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approaching the little back door she raised her | the sight needed to become accustomed. The 
head, recognized M. Fournier at his window, | sick man immediately recognized his tenant. He 


made a sign to him, and uttered some words 
which he did not hear. The young physician 
hastened down to open the door. 

Rose, whose weary face, so destitute of fresh- 
ness, seemed to contradict her name, was still 


| 
| 
| 
| 


raised himself on his elbow. 

“The doctor!” he cried with effort; “I hope 
that he does not come forme! I have not sent 
for him; I am well!” , 

“This is not the visit of a physician, but of 


paler than her wont, and the poverty of her | a tenant,” replied M. Fournier, feeling his way 
dress, become more apparent by its negligence, | toward the bed. 


struck the young man. 

“What is it, then? What is the matter?” 
asked he. 

She appeared moved, embarrassed, and re- 
plied : 

“Pardon. ...I would have wished... . I 
came to ask you a favor—a great favor.” 

“Speak!” said M. Fournier; “in what way 
may I be useful to you?” 


“Tt is not to me, but to my godfather. For 


| 


| was due. 


“The tenant!” repeated the old bailiff; “it is 
then for the rent? I did not know the rent 
Then you bring the money? Lighta 
candle, Rose; light quickly !” 

“Pardon me,” said the doctor, who had at 
length come to the bedside of Duret, “my quar- 
ter has but just begun, and I come only to know 
if you could, in case I needed it, find me a 


| place for a horse and carriage.” 


eight days he has suffered—he grows weaker. | 


This morning he was able to rise, but just now 
in going to bed again he fainted.” 

“TI will go and see him,” interrupted the 
young doctor, stepping forward. 

Rose made a movement to detain him. “Ex- 
cuse me,” said she, stammering, “but my god- 
father has always refused to call in a doctor.” 

“T will present myself as a neighbor.” 

“And under some pretext, will you not? AZ. 
le docteur could, for instance, ask the price of 
the stable and the small coach-house—both will 
become necessary to him when he shall have 
his cabriolet.” 

A feeling of bitterness crossed the heart of 
the young man. Formerly, indeed, in the first 
days of illusion, he had entertained this distant 
hope. 

“ Be it so,” he said quickly. 

And closing the door of the house, he followed 
the young girl to the ruinous dwelling of Duret. 

His conductress prayed him to wait some 
minutes at the door, and not to enter till after 
her, that her godfather might suspect nothing. 

He paused on the threshold, heard the sick 
man ask Rose if the garden gate was shut, if 
she had put out the fire, if the bucket had not 
been left in the well—anxieties of the miser to 
which the young girl replied in a way to tran- 
quilize him. Nevertheless, the jerking, hissing 
voice had struck the physician. He decided to 


| 
| 





| spots, denoting the hight of the fever. 


pass beyond the two steps and enter noisily like | 


a visitor who wishes to announce himself; but 
he was suddenly arrested by the darkness. 

The small room which formed the lodging of 
the old bailiff, and in which he then lay, had 
no light but that of the street lamp, whose dis- 
tant glimmerings transformed the night of the 
dilapidated house into darkness visible, to which 


“Ah! it is about the coach-house,” replied 
the old man; “well, well. Will you take a seat, 
neighbor? We have no need of the candle, 
Rose, the lamp is sufficient; one can talk better 
without the light. Only give me my ptisan.” 

The young girl brought him a large cup, which 
he emptied with the panting avidity of fever. 

“My ordinary remedy, doctor,” replied the 
sick man; “a broth of a sort of rhubarb; it is 
more healthy than your drugs, and it only costs 
the trouble of gathering the plant.” 

“ And you drink it cold?” 

“Not to keep in the fire; the fire annoys me— 
besides wood is too dear. To make the two ends 
meet one must know how to economize. I 
would not behave like that rascal Martois, by 
whom I lost every thing.” 

Martois was a debtor of the old bailiff, who 
had formerly failed. Duret had been fully re- 
imbursed, but he did not cease to repeat that 
Martois had ruined him: it was for him an in- 
exhaustible theme, like the small-pox for ugly 
old women, and the Revolution for nobles with- 
out money. 

M. Fournier seeming fully to agree with the 
sick man, came closer to him. His eyes becom- 
ing accustomed to the darkness began to distin- 
guish the face of the old man, marbled with red 
Still 
continuing to speak to him, he took one of his 
hands, which was burning, listened to his irreg- 
ular breathing, and came to the conclusion that 
his condition was more dangerous than he had 
at first supposed. He wished to draw the at- 
tention of Duret to it, that he might decide 
upon some remedies; but the miser was so en- 
gaged in the enumeration of the advantages of 
the coach-house to be let, that he heeded not 
any thing else. 

Nevertheless, his voice, which had become more 
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broken for some minutes, stopped suddenly. | prove of no avail. Through the alternations of 
The young physician leaned over him quickly, | fear and fainting the old man failed every day, 


and cried to the young girl to bring a light. 
While she hastened to light it, he raised the head 
of the old man, who had merely fainted, made 
him breathe some salts which he always carried 
with him, and speedily restored him to con- 
sciousness, 

Rose ran to him in this moment. Old Duret, 
who opened his eyes, put out his hand, wished to 
speak to her, but could only utter some inarticu- 
late sounds; but as the young girl approached to 
try and comprehend him, he made a desperate 
effort, lifted up his head, and blew out the candle 
in her hand. 

However, the physician had seen enough to 
assure him that prompt relief was indispensable. 
He took Jeave of the old bailiff, recommending 
repose to him, and promising to come again to 
speak to him of the business in question. Rose 
followed him beyond the threshold. 

“Well?” asked she with anxiety. 

“The disease manifests serious symptoms,” 


said Fournier; “I am going to write you a pre- | 


scription which you must follow carefully.” 

“ Remedies are necessary ?” observed the young 
girl with a sort of disquiet. 

“Some; it will only be necessary to hand my 
note, the druggist will give them to you.” 

Rose appeared embarrassed; the young man 
conjectured the cause. 

“Do not be troubled about the price,” contin- 
ued he; “all will be furnished in my name, and 
by and by I will settle it with M. Duret.” 

“O, thank you, sir,” said the young girl, with 
a look sparkling with gratitude; “but my god- 
father will understand that these remedies must 
be paid for some day, and I fear that he will 
refuse them. If I le docteur would permit me 
to say that they have been furnished by him 
gratuitously, I would find at some future time 
means to defray the expense with my work.” 

“Let it be so,” replied Fournier, who suffered 
from the blushes and the embarrassment of the 
poor girl; “do the best you can; I will aid 
you.” 

He even wished, to render what she said more 
probable in the eyes of Duret, to send her back 
to his bedside, while he went to purchase the 
remedies. 

It was necessary, in order to induce the old 
bailiff to take them, to assure him again and 
again that it was merely a neighborly gift. Fi- 
nally, persuaded that his cure would not cost 
him any thing, he lent himself with docility to 
all that was ordered for him. 

But the disease had already made such prog- 
ress that the efforts of science were destined to 





and Fournier soon saw that there was no hope 
of his recovery. He consequently gave up the 
remedies, now become useless, and gave free 
scope to the fancies of the invalid. The latter 
profited by this to express a thousand desires 
and form a thousand projects, but at the mo- 
ment of execution avarice always came to arrest 
the project and extinguish the desire. Feeling 
vaguely that the sources of life were drying up 
within him, he exaggerated the necessity of 
foresight, that he might deceive himself and be- 
lieve in a long future! 

A fortnight passed thus. Rose continued to 
show the same patience and the same ainega- 
tion. Bowed down for ten years beneath the 
yoke of this voluntary poverty, she accepted it 
without a murmur: she pitied her godfather in- 
stead of accusing him, and never desired riches 
but to enable him to enjoy them. The young 
physician discovered at each visit some new 
treasure in this soul, which derived every thing 
from itself, and only asked of others the happi- 
ness of devoting itself to them. 

The increasing interest which he took in the 
young girl extended to the old bailiff, the only 
friend she had in the world. However hard had 
been his protection, Rose owed to him the ap- 
pearance of a family relationship. In wishing 
only to be her master, M. Duret had been for 
her a support. But what was to become of her 
after his death? She had nothing to expect from 
the fortune of her godfather; for he had a cousin, 
Stephen Tricot, a rich farmer living in the envi- 
rons, with whom he had always been on the 
best terms. Tricot, who, from time to time, vis- 
ited M. Duret, in order to measure the distance 
that separated him from his heritage, just ar- 
rived with his wife at the hight of his disease. 
Tricot was one of those cunning peasants, who 
become coarse and rude that they may appear 
frank, and speak very loud to compel belief in 
what they say. 

At the sight of his dying cousin he began to 
utter lamentations, which were speedily cut 
short by the old man, who declared that it was 
nothing, and that he would be well in a few 


| days. 


Tricot regarded him with side-long glances of 
troubled hesitation. ‘True?’ said he; “ well, 


| upon my faith! that gives me a great deal of 


| 


| 
| 
| 


pleasure. Then you feel better?” 
“Much better,” stammered Duret. 
“Well and good!” replied the peasant, still 


| observing the sick man with an uncertain air; 


“good people ought not to be sick. The physi- 


cian attends you, perhaps?” 
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“He comes every day,” replied the old bailiff. 

“ And what does he say?” 

“That there is nothing to do; that all goes on 
well.” 


“Ah! ah! do you see that!” replied Tricot | 


disconcerted ; “in fact, cousin, you are built of 
lime and sand; it is some cold you have caught. 
but you are sound at heart.” 

“Yes, yes,” said Duret, who tried to persuade 
others that his illness was not serious that he 
might convince himself, “only strength is want- 
ing, but that will soon come.” 

“And we have brought you something for 
that,” interrupted Perrine Tricot, taking out of 
her basket a goose nicely plucked, and three 
well-filled bottles. “Here is a goose that we 
have fattened expressly for you, cousin, with a 
sample of our wine of this year; you must 
taste it.” 

Duret cast a look on the bottles and on the 
goose. Seduced by the idea of an entertainment 
which cost him nothing, he called Rose, showed 
her the provisions, and declared that he would 
sup with the farmer and Perrine. The young 
girl, accustomed to a passive submission, and 
strong besides in the perfect liberty allowed by 
M. Fournier, obeyed her godfather without mak- 
ing any objections. 

Soon the savor of the roast goose filled the 
chamber of the sick man, whose stomach, weak- 
ened by long privations, was excited by the 
juicy viands. He became animated by the hope 
of a feast without expense, had the table set 
near his bed, and found on the arrears of his 
appetite so long unsatisfied, a remainder of 
hunger and thirst fer this unexpected good cheer. 
Tricot filled his glass that he drained with a 
trembling hand, to have it filled anew. Wine 
and nourishment, far from increasing his disease, 
at first seemed to renew his strength; he 
| straightened himself up; a half-intoxication 
made his eyes sparkle; he began to speak in a 
loud tone of his projects, to press the hands of 
his cousins, repeating that they were his true 
relations, and giving them advice as to what 
they ought to do with his poor heritage. Tricot 
and his wife wept with emotion. Finally, when 
they left the old bailiff to attend to some busi- 
ness in the town, it was with the promise of 
returning to take leave of him before they de- 
parted. , 

Fournier arrived the moment they left. He 
saw the sick man follow them with a sharp 
look beyond the threshold, finish his glass, and 
thrust out his tongue with a mocking laugh. 

“Well, well, neighbor, it seems that we are 
better?” said the astonished physician. 

“ Better,” stammered Duret, half intoxicated, 


“yes, yes, much better, thanks to their dinner. 
| Ha! ha! ha! they pay court to my inheritance 
with geese and new wine! As to me I accept 
all. One must always accept; it is more po- 
lite.” 

“Then you believe that their generosity is 
calculation?” asked Fournier smiling. 

“Letting out money, neighbor, letting out 
money, a thousand for one. They believe that 
| I am their dupe, because I drink the wine and 
eat the goose, raised for me, as the woman says; 
ha! ha! ha! we shall see who will laugh the 
last.” 

“Would you?” 

“Why not? The little that I have belongs 
to me, I suppose. I can dispose of it as I 
please; and in case I should favor a young 
girl”— 

“Miss Rose?” quickly interrupted the young 
man; “ah! if you do that, father Duret, you 
will have all good people on your side.” 

The old bailiff shrugged his shoulders. 

“Bah! good people,” stammered he, “what 
are they to me? What amuses me is to de- 
ceive the blockhead and his wife.” 

At this idea, Duret burst out laughing; but 
this convulsive laugh ended in a sudden suffo- 
cation, which made him fall backward. Four- 
nier hastened to give him all the care his situ- 
ation demanded. He came to himself, began 
again to speak, and soon fell into a new spasm, 
more distressing than the first. The high ex- 
citement to which he had just exposed himself 
had exhausted the last resources of life, and con- 
sequently hastened the great crisis. 

The young physician saw with dismay that 
these suffocations, becoming more and more se- 
vere, would soon be agonizing. Duret, solemn- 
ized by the mysterious presentiment of death, 
began to be afraid. 

“Ah, Monsieur Fournier, I am ill—very ill,” 
said he with a broken voice. “Can there be 
danger? Warn me if there is danger. Before 
dying I have a secret to tell.” 

“Tell it now,” replied the young man. 

“It is then true!” replied Duret wildly. 
“There is no more hope—no hope—my God! 
I must renounce all I have amassed with so 
much labor—leave all to others—all—all !” 

he miser wrung his hands in despairing rage. 

Fournier tried to calm him in speaking to 
him of Rose, who was then out of the room, but 
| who was about to return. 

“Yes, I wish to see her,” murmured Duret— 
attaching himself, like many in the agony of 
death, to those who survive them, that they 
| may by these means strengthen their hold on 
' life—" poor girl! They wish to rob her; but I 
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have provided for her—she has only to seek.” 
He stopped. 

“Where?” asked Fournier, leaning over the 
bed. 

‘Ah! there is still hope,” sighed Duret. “Say, 
it is only a weakness.” 

“Where ought your goddaughter to look?’ 
repeated the young man, who saw the eyes of 
the dying man becoming glazed. 

“Open the window,” stammered the bailiff; 
“TI wish to see the day. Go to the garden— 
yonder—behind the well—the capital.” 

The voice ceased. The young physician saw 
the lips move awhile, as if they essayed words 
that he could no longer hear; a convulsive 
trembling agitated the face; then all remained 
immovable. Duret had breathed his last sigh. 

Rose entered a little after. Her grief in learn- 
ing the death of her godfather was silent but 
sincere. He was the only man who had re- 
garded her existence; and not knowing human 
pity but by this hard benefactor, her tender- 
ness had been bestowed upon him, for want of 
one more worthy. 

The cousin Tricot and his wife found her 
kneeling near the dead man, her face resting on 
one of his hands, which she bathed with tears. 
They had just learned that the inheritance of 
the bailiff was open for the heirs, and they had 
come less to pay the last offices to the deceased, 
than to assure themselves of their right to his 
property. The two began to take possession of 
the house, in seizing the keys hidden under the 
bolster of the dead man; then Tricot left to his 
wife the care of the inheritance, and ran to make 
the necessary arrangements for the funeral. 
Rose waited in vain for a word of sympathy or 
encouragement from the peasants; they left her 
desolate near the dead till they came to carry 
away his coffin. 

The young girl had the courage to follow the 
procession to the cemetery; but when she re- 
turned her strength was exhausted, and her 
courage failed her. On reaching the threshold 
she hesitated to cross it. Tricot and his wife, 
who had already entered, had begun the inven- 
tory of what was going to belong to them: the 
presses were open, the furniture in disorder. 
Rose felt her heart ache, and seated herself on 
the stone bench near the door. 

Her hands clasped on her knees, her head 
bowed down, she let her tears fall silently. A 
voice calling her by name made her raise her 
eyes; she recognized M. Fournier. 

He had perceived her, and touched with her 
desolation had come to offer her some conso- 
lation. 

tose could at first only reply by tears. The 





young man asked her gently why she remained 
without, and persuaded her to brave the sorrow- 
ful emotions she would experience on entering 
the house. 

“ Affliction resembles our bitter beverages,” 
said he; “it is best to drink them at a single 
draught; pauses and delays multiply grief in 
dividing it.” 

‘Pardon me, sir,” said Rose faintly, “it is not 
to indulge my grief that I remain here; but if I 
enter, I am afraid of being a restraint upon the 
relations.” 

“They have come, then?” asked the young man. 

“With M. Leblanc.” 

“The old notary condemned for cheating ?” 

“Take care, he will hear you.” 

Fournier cast a glance into the interior, and 
saw the cousin Tricot and his wife busy in 
emptying the presses. 

“God forgive me! they are taking every 
thing,” cried he. 

“They have the right,” replied Rose gently. 

“We must know that,” said Fournier cross- 
ing the threshold. The ex-notary, who was 
picking out papers from a large portfolio found 
in the press of the deceased, turned round, 

“Stop, sir,” said the young man; “it is not 
for you to examine these titles!” 

“Why not?” asked M. Leblanc. 

“ Because they may determine the inheritance 
of the deceased” 

“Well, well,” cried Tricot, “the inheritance, 
is it not coming to us?” 

«“ What do you know about it?” replied Four- 
nier, ‘“ Duret may have left a will.” 

“A will!” repeated the peasant and his wife, 
looking at each other with fright. 

“Ts Monsieur the trustee of it?’ asked Le- 
blanc in a bland tone, 

“T do not say that,” replied the physician; 
“but the deceased has positively declared to 
me his intentions with regard to it.” 

“And Monsieur will be, without doubt, his 
legatee?” asked Leblanc, with the same ironical 
politeness, 

The physician reddened. 

“Tt does not concern me, sir,” replied he with 
impatience, “but the goddaughter of M. Duret.” 

“Ah, it is for Rose?’ interrupted Perrine 
Tricot in a scolding voice; “ the citizen is then a 
relation, thus to espouse her interests?” 

“T am her friend, madam.” 

The two Tricots interrupted him with a rude 
fit of laughter. 

“Then Monsieur has doubtless a power of 
attorney ?” objected Leblanc. 

“T have the steadfast resolution to have her 
rights respected by all the means in my power,” 
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said Fournier, who evaded a direct answer; 
“stranger as I am to the study of the laws, I 
know, sir, that they order in the case you find 
yourself certain protecting formalities from which 
none can be exempt. Before taking possession 
of the inheritance of the deceased, one must 
know to whom it belongs.” 

“And if we take it provisionally?” observed 
M. Leblanc, who continued to look over the 
papers in the portfolio. 

“Then you can be called to account for the 
violation of the law.” 

“By means of a lawsuit, is it not? But a 
lawsuit is very expensive, my good sir, and your 
protegé, I believe, would have some difficulty 
in paying the expense of the stamp, the course 
of pleading, the registering.” 

“That is to say; that you will abuse her pov- 
erty to make an illegal attempt on her rights!” 
cried Fournier with indignation. 

“ We will use it only for a safeguard for ours,” 
calmly replied M. Leblanc. 

“Well, then, it is I who demand the execu- 
tion of the law!” replied the young man with 
energy. “The deceased has received from me 
visits, remedies, assistance of all kinds; as cred- 
itor of the inheritance I demand that the pay- 
ment of the debt should be guaranteed, and I 
claim for that the affixing of the seals.” 

Here the Tricots, who had already twenty 
times wished to intermeddle, utéered loud cries. 
M. Leblanc quieted them with a gesture, 

“Tet it be so,” said he turning with a smile 
toward the young man; “the doctor has, then, 
means to prove to us the legitimacy of his debt? 
He can present to us his books for his visits, 
receipts for medical aid, a written proof for 
remedies ?” 

“Sir,” said Fournier, embarrassed, “a physi- 
cian does not take such precautions with his 
patients; but you can interrogate Miss Rose.” 

“You are right,” replied Leblanc smiling; 
“you witness for her, she will witness for you; 
it is only a just reciprocity. Unfortunately tri- 
bunals do not allow themselves to be influenced 
by sudden starts of sympathy or of gratitude, 
and till Monsieur le docteur may have regularly 
established his rights, he will permit us to exer- 
cise those that we have of relationship.” 

“Yes,” cried Tricot, whose anger till then 
suppressed had only increased, “and since the 
citizen is fond of lawsuits, we will furnish him 
material for some small ones.” 

“For him and for his protegé,” added Perrine. 
“One will ask them, for example, both of them, 
where the cousin Duret has put his savings.” 

“What he has done with his silver plate; for 
he had some; I have seen it.” 





“ And as they were alone in the house when 
the cousin closed his eyes, they must then ren- 
der up what is missing.” 

“Wretches!” cried Fournier, beside himself 
with the infamous suspicion, and darting for- 
ward toward Tricot with upraised hand. 

Rose, who had just entered, interposed. 

“Let him come, let him come!” cried Tricot, 
who had armed himself with a shovel taken by 
chance; “it gives pleasure to dress the skins of 
citizens, and to brush the dust off the lining of 
superfine cloth; you must not oppose him.” 

“And take care of yourself, you maneuver- 
ing woman!” added Perrine, menacing the young 
girl with her fist; “if you ever fall under my 
blows you will bear the marks!” 

“Q, come, in God’s name!” murmured Rose, 
who tried to draw away the physician. 

He hesitated an instant; but becoming master 
of himself he threw a glance of contempt on his 
assailants, and followed the young girl out of 
the dilapidated house. 

It was only at the door of the doctor’s house 
that they both stopped. Rose clasped her hands, 
and lifting toward Fournier her eyes reddened 
with tears: 

“QO, pardon me, sir,” said she, “for what you 
have endured for me; pardon and thanks! A 
poor girl like me never has an opportunity of 
repaying the services rendered her; but at least 
be sure that I shall remember them as long as 
I live.” 

“And what is to become of you now, Rose?” 
asked the young man, moved to compassion. 

“T know not yet, sir,” she answered; “ to-day 


I am sorrowful; I can think of nothing. I give 
myself till to-morrow to regain courage. The 


milliner will take’ me in for this night, and 
afterward—well, afterward—God will remain 
to me!” 

Fournier took her hand in silence; she re- 
sponded feebly to his warm pressure, bade him 
adieu with a low voice, and left him. 

The heart of the young man swelled with in- 
dignation. Going up stairs to his room, he 
walked up and down with an agitated step. He 
asked himself in vain by what means he could 
aid the poor, desolate girl who had just left him. 
If Duret had really left a will, no doubt M. 
Leblane and the Tricots would suppress it; but 
how to prove this suppression? On the other 
hand, the will might till then have escaped the 
search of the heirs; for the words of the dying 
man allowed him to believe that he had con- 
cealed it. He had boasted of having provided 
for Rose; he had recommended her to seek, but 
there his revelations had ceased; death had not 
permitted him to tell more. 
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The young man, heated with a sort of fever, 
lost himself in suppositions. The evening had 
come, and leaning his forehead against the glass, 
as at the beginning of this story, he had seen 
the cousins of the dead man and their legal 
adviser go out with the papers and the most 
valuable articles. His eyes wandered by chance 
over the abandoned old house, the deserted 
court-yard, and the garden overgrown with 
weeds, when they suddenly rested on a ruined 
well in.the end of the garden, adjoining a wall 
still ornamented with the fragments of a cor- 
nice. This sight immediately recalled the last 
words pronounced by the old Duret: To the 
garden—behind the well—the capital. It was 
for him like a ray of light! There ought to be 
the secret of the dead man. 

Animated by one of those sudden assurances 
which seem like inspiration, he descended the 
stairs rapidly, crossed the court-yard, opened, 
after some efforts, the garden gate, and ap- 
proached the well. The curb-stone, half crumb- 
ling, showed at large intervals great crevices 
filled with broken plaster, that he at first exam- 
ined and tried to sound; but he could discover 
nothing. The back of the well, under the frag- 
ment of the capital that had formerly sustained 
the cornice, was precisely the only place that 
presented no opening; the hewn stone, solidly 
wedged up, had kept its level. After having 
looked two or three times around the opening, 
and leaned over to examine the inside and the 
outside, Fournier was ashamed of his credulity. 
How could he have entertained this romantic 
idea of a treasure hidden in an old wall, and 
taken for an indication the last words murmured 
by a dying man? He shrugged his shoulders, 
cast on the well a last look of disappointment, 
and took the path to his house. 

However, in spite of all his mind was agita- 
ted by an involuntary doubt. On the point of 
quitting the garden, he turned back and per- 
ceived anew the well, the wall, the capital. 

It is for all that the place designated by the 
pere Duret, said he to himself; but near the 
wall there is nothing; the stone on the brink of 
the well is in its place. 

Here he stopped hastily. 

In fact, thought he, why is it the only one 
that should have remained solidly sealed? 

This simple reflection made him retrace his 
steps. He examined again with more attention 
the hewn stone, perceived that it had been re- 
cently consolidated by small flint stones, and 
the interstices filled with earth. He tried to 





move it, in taking away these slight supports, | 
succeeded in destroying its level, and finally in | 


displacing it. An opening then appeared in the 


masonry, and he drew from it, with great effort, 
a strong box bound with iron. 

After having disengaged it, as he drew it 
toward him the strong box slid to the ground, 
and made a jingling that sufficiently revealed its 
contents, Fournier seized it with a sort of ver- 
tigo, filled with earth and pebble-stones the 
crevice which had served for a hiding-place, re- 
placed as carefully as possible the stone of the 
well curb, and exerting all his strength, carried 
to his home the precious casket. 

Arrived at his room he deposited it on the 
ground and tried to open it; but it was closed 
with a solid lock, of which he had not the key. 
After several ineffectual attempts he seated him- 
self, his eyes fixed on the strong box, and be- 
gan to reflect. 

What ought he to do with this treasure fallen 
into his hands by chance? The idea of appro- 
priating it to himself, did not even cross his 
mind; but to whom should he give it up? The 
law designated the Tricots—natural justice and 
his inclination indicated Rose. Evidently this 
was the provision made for her by her godfa- 
ther, as he had declared it to himself in his 
dying moments. His last wish, clearly ex- 
pressed, had been to take away his property 
from the avidity of his cousin, that he might 
endow her who had been to him in place of a 
daughter. Time alone had been wanting to give 
this desire an authentic form; perhaps even he 
had given it to her; for who knew wnat had 
passed in the cousin’s premature taking posses- 
sion? Father Duret’s will might have been dis- 
covered and destroyed by M. Leblanc. Would 
not such a violation of right, very probable if 
not proved, justify reprisals? Since they had 
violated justice to dispossess Rose, could not 
Rose meet them with the same arms? As the 
heirs had been willing to substitute for an hon- 
est division a sort of pillage, in which each one 
in an underhand way seized what he could, they 
had a right to accept the example thus given 
them, and to conduct as the others had con- 
ducted. 

However these reasonings might appear to 
the young physician, he resolved to wait till the 
morrow before deciding. Whatever he might 
say to himself, something murmured within him. 
He felt confusedly that he was substituting his 
own justice for that of society, and that he was 
going out of the domain of law for the danger- 
ous door of feeling and preference. In spite 
of himself, his good sense cried out to him that 


, each man had not the right to arrange duty 


according to his convenience, to counterbalance 
the faults of others by his own faults, and to 
make of the grand rules imposed on all a sort 
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of provisional ordinance of which he could at 
will efface or modify the articles. 

The night thus passed in alternatives of de- 
cision and perplexing doubt which prevented 
his sleeping. 

The next morning Fournier continued to de- 
liberate with himself, when some one knocked 
timidly at the door; he went to open it and 
found himself face to face with the young girl. 

She excused herself, trembling, her eyes cast 
down, for disturbing him at so early an hour. 
Fournier made her enter, and invited her to be 
seated. 

“Excuse me, sir,” said she, still remaining 
standing near the door, “I only came to take 
leave of you.” 

“Are you going to leave?” interrupted Four- 
nier. 

“For Paris, where they promise me a situ- 
ation.” 

“You?” 

“It is necessary. Thus, at least, I will not 
be a burden to any body, and by earnest en- 
deavor I hope to be able to content my masters. 
Only I did not wish to depart without thanking 
Monsieur le docteur, and without asking him a 
favor.” 

“ What favor?” 

“The heirs of my godfather have refused you 
what is your due! It was a great grief for me 
who have asked of you all you have done for 
the sick man, and if ever I can repay the debt 
as I owe it”— 

“Ah, do not speak of that,” quickly inter- 
rupted Fournier. 

“No,” said Rose, “for my good-will is now 
powerless; but before leaving I would—I hope 
that Monsieur le docteur will not refuse the only 
remembrance that I can give him.” 

In uttering these words with a tender emo- 
tion, mingled with shame, the poor girl had 
drawn from the pocket of her apron a package 
carefully wrapped in paper; she unrolled it with 
a trembling hand, and presented to the physi- 
cian one of those little cases of silver—knife, 
fork, and spoon—presented to the newly-born 
the day of their baptism. 

“T received them from my godmother,” said 
she gently; “I pray you with my clasped hands, 
sir, small as it is, do not refuse me. It is all I 
have ever had of my own since I was born.” 

There was in the voice, in the gesture, in the 
present itself, a naiveté so touching, that the 
young man’s eyes filled with tears. He seized 
the two hands of Rose between his own. 

“And what would you say,” cried he, “if I 
should make you all at once richer than you 
have ever dreamed of being?” 
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“Me?” replied the young girl, looking at him 
with a stupefied air. 

“If I had here a treasure for you?” 

“A treasure?” 

“ Look !” 

He drew her rapidly into his room, showed 
her the strong box still standing on the floor, 
and related all that had passed. 

Rose, who at first found it difficult to com- 
prehend, could not support such a joy; she fell 
on her knees dissolved in tears. 

Fournier tried in vain to calm her; the trans- 
ition had been too abrupt; the young girl was 
in a delirium; she contemplated the casket, and 
laughed and cried at once. But suddenly re- 
garding the young man, she clasped her hands 
and cried with a gush of emotion in which all 
her heart was engaged. 

“Ah, you will be then at last as happy as 
you deserve !” 

“Me?” said Fournier, drawing back. 

“You, you!” repeated Rose in an ecstasy. 
“Ah, do you think that I have not observed all 
that was wanting for your comfort ?—that I have 
not understood your anxieties? My poverty 
weighed me down less than yours, for as to me 
I had accepted it; but you, you must have your 
place. Take all, sir; all is yours, all is yours!” 

And the poor girl, bathed with tears of love 
and joy, endeavored to lift up the strong box to 
put it in the hands of the physician. 

Fournier, at first astonished, then softened, 
wished to stop her. 

“Ah, you can not refuse,” continued she with 
greater vivacity. “Is it not to you that I owe 
this fortune? I wish that all the world should 
know it, and above all others those who have 
refused to render you justice!” 

Fournier exclaimed that it was useless, but 
Rose did not listen to him. She had just seen 
the new heirs arrive, and ran to call them. 

The physician, frightened, caught her by the 
arm. 

“Will you, then, lose what a happy chance 
has given to you?” 

“ Lose!” repeated the young girl without com- 
prehending. 

“Have you not conjectured that these people 
may demand the restitution of the strong box?” 

“ How?” 

“You have no title to its possession.” 

Rose trembled and looked steadfastly at 
Fournier. 

“Then it does not belong to me,” she said 
abruptly. 

“ Every thing shows that your godfather des- 
tined it for you, only the law requires other 
proofs,” 
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“The law!” added the young girl, “ but every 
one ought to obey it!” 

“At least when they can not oppose to it the 
decision of their own consciences.” 

“No, no,” quickly replied Rose, “ conscience 
can prevent our profiting by all our rights, but 
never diminish our duties; it ought to add 
scruples, not violate defenses. Ah, I did not 
understand rightly; this treasure is not mine, 
and all this happiness is only a dream.” 

In speaking thus she became very pale; but 
neither her voice nor her looks betrayed any 
hesitation. This simple heart had not wavered 
an instant, and the sorrow of so much hope 
lost had not been able to bend her integrity; 
only the blow was too violent after so many 
conflicting emotions; the young girl, all trem- 
bling, sat down. 

As to Fournier, a sort of reaction took place 
in him; admiration had succeeded to tenderness. 
All the paradoxes invented by his reason since 
the night before fell before this artless rectitude, 
and his soul, won over, so to speak, by the con- 
tagion of honesty, had quickly returned to its 
noble instincts. 

Without answering the young girl with a 
single word, he went to seek the heirs, had a 
notary called, and deposited in his hands the 
rich casket. 

A little key that Tricot had found suspended 
on the neck of the deceased, opened it at once, 
and displayed old silver plate mingled with sev- 
eral thousand pieces of gold! 

The peasant and his wife wept with joy. 
Rose and Fournier were calm. 

The notary at first counted the pieces, under 
which he found a roll of bank bills. When all 
was counted, the sum amounted to nearly three 
hundred thousand francs! 

Tricot, half wild, approached the table with a 
staggering gait, took the empty strong box and 
shook it; a last paper, concealed between the 
wood and the lining, fell on the ground. 

“Still something more to add to the hoard of 
money !” said the peasant, picking up the flying 
leaf and presenting it to the notary. 

The latter opened it, looked over it, and made 
a movement of surprise, 

“Tt is a will,” said he. 

“A will!” exclaimed every body present. 

“By which M. Duret chooses for universal 
legatee Mademoiselle Rose Fleuriot, his god- 
daughter.” 

Four exclamations were at once heard—cries 
of surprise, of joy, of disappointment! Tricot 
wished to dart upon the paper, but the notary 
threw him back. He had to use violence to free 
himself from the two frustrated peasants, who 





went out overwhelming all with menaces and 
maledictions, 

M. Leblanc, whom they ran to consult, had 
much difficulty in making them comprehend 
that their misfortune was without remedy, and 
that lawsuits could never put them in possession 
of the inheritance of M. Duret. 

As to Fournier, he soon became the happy 
husband of Rose, who was for him not only a 
sharer of his happiness, but a counselor and 
support. 

Understanding that the circumstances which, 
in isolating this woman from rude contact with 
business, that may in the end harden the soul, 
had given her softer and more delicate instincts, 
the young wife continued to be a sort of invisi- 
ble conscience, always placed at the door of his 
heart to drive away weakness, error, and evil 
passions. 


——-cSse-— 
WATCHING. 


BY LIZZI# MACE M'FARLAND. 


WE are watching for the morning— 
For the morning dawn of peace, 

For the blowing of the trumpet, 
For the jubilant release; 

We are watching for the sunlight, 
Which shall glorify the storm, 

In the darkness we are watching 
For the sunshine soft and warm. 


Now a rift of light is breaking, 
With the gladness of a star; 
Now the darkness shutteth closer 
And the thunder peals afar; 

Now again the light is growing, 
'T is the harbinger of day! 

’'T is the day-star which foretelleth 
Death and sin shall pass away. 


Star of hope, we hail thy rising! 
We are watching for the time 

When thy glory and thy beauty 
Makes resplendent every clime; 

When the daring and the bearing 
Of the noisy battle cease, 

And the shout of truth triumphant 
Ushers in the morn of peace. 


We are watching for the wisdom 
Which descendeth from above, 

To unite the warring nations 
In the brotherhood of love; 

To release the fettered stranger 
And withdraw the iron rod; 

Till the earth shal! bioom with beauty 
For the paradise of God. 


—-c50e-— 





Gop many a spiritual house has reared, but never one 
| Where lowliness was not laid first the corner-stone. 
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PICTURES OF TRAVEL. 
THE SACKED PLACES OF ENGLAND. 


BY REV. GILBERT HAVEN. 


EPWORTH. 


T is an easy transition from the marshes of 
Jarrow and the empty sarcophagus at Dur- 
ham to the low swells of Epworth, and yet we 
pass over a thousand years in passing over that 
score or two of miles. It was no small matter 
to find this famous hamlet. While at York, 
feasting my eyes on its exquisite creation of 
piety and art, and mining among its substruc- 
tions for remains of the church built by Pauli- 
neus, the first missionary to the North of En- 
gland, and even for the pagan altars on which 
the Divine altar was built, I felt a natural cu- 
riosity to see the spot whence sprung the reviver 
of this true religion, the reanimator of a dying 
faith, the more than Saint Augustine, or any 
saint in Papal or Churchman’s calendar. Yet, 
although Epworth is only about twenty-five 
miles from York, I could find nobody that could 
tell me how to get to it. At the railroad, hotel, 
and even Wesleyan chapel, there was equal igno- 
rance. The Wesleyan minister was not at home, 
or I should probably have had less trouble; 
but the sexton, and several members to whom 
I applied were all ignorant of their birthplace. 
After much searching, I got partly on the track, 
but by misdirection was left at Goole, fifteen 
miles from the place, at six o’clock of a Saturday 
evening, with no means of conveyance but those 
supplied by nature. It was a beautiful May 
night, and I was determined to spend the Sun- 
day at Epworth. So I mounted a sort of coun- 
try express-wagon, and started for Crowle, six 
miles from Epworth, and whither I should have 
been carried by the cars. The rustic wagon 
went but a short way in the direction I desired, 
and left me by the side of a great dike, along 
which a walk of eight miles would lead me to 
the village of Crowle. I took my staff, and 
traveled on, beguiling the way with the glories 
of a Summer sunset, the calm and rural beauty 
of a rich though lowly nature, and the thought 
that possibly Wesley in his early, if not later 
life had walked over the same path. Sunlight 
and twilight had both left the world to dark- 
ness and to me ere I touched the desired vil- 
lage. A great fair was to come off Monday, 
and the preliminary crowds, with their booths, 
and games, and dusus nature, were already on 
the ground. So there was no room for me at 
any of the inns, and I must needs walk four 
miles further before I could find a bed. Near 
midnight a wayside tavern gave me humble and 
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cleanly welcome—though a room full of neigh- 
boring boors made the house hideous over their 
beer. The Sabbath sun, and bells, and scenery 
all made us forget the toilsome midnight walk, 
and the disgusting midnight revelings, as the 
blessed sun, and scenes, and sounds of the 
heavenly Sabbath will make us forget the 
dreary night of sorrow, and drearier sights of 
sin which have wearied and worried our earthly 
state. The low, flat country on which we had 
walked all the previous evening began to rise 
slightly. The old gray tower of the church ap- 
peared on one of the most considerable of the 
knolls, with trees scantily covering its northern 
and eastern sides, but thickly shading its south- 
ern front. At its foot were the crowded streets 
of an English town, with their red tiled roofs 
blazing in the sun. It was a small place, of 
half a dozen streets, compact together, and void 
of beauty, as all British villages are. The 
church stands outside of it, on its north-eastern 
limit. Its entrance is through a row of lofty 
sycamores and elms. The chimes cease their 
cheerful rattling, and the homespun villagers 
enter the ancient porch. It is a very old edi- 
fice with but little architectural beauty. Its 
bare walls and rafters look as though they had 
been untouched long before the days when the 
bright Johnny and Charley, with the other 
children of the rector’s family, used to be led 
hither by their pious and lovely mother. It is 
as void of beauty as the humblest chapel, ex- 
cept that beauty of simplicity and antiquity 
which may also adorn these little conventicles. 

We could easily reproduce the scenes of more 
than a century and a half ago. The stern and 
stately rector, the meek but resolute matron, the 
crowd of little ones, the thoughtful faces of the 
lads were all before me. A later period in its his- 
tory and theirs I also realized: When the pale 
youths, returned from Oxford in holy orders, 
opened their mission among their early acquaint- 
ance in the presence of their venerated parents, 
And a yet later, when one of the same young 
men was dragged from the pulpit and thrust 
out of the church by his father’s servants and 
successor. 

The rector, an amiable gentleman so far as 
appearance went, read the service in a reverent 
manner, and read also the earnest exhortation 
of the Prayer-Book to the little congregation to 
remain to the sacrament. He did not preach, 
and the congregation did not stay. Less than 
twenty tarried to the communion. The altar 
was in a little recess back of the body of the 
church, and there we felt still more deeply our 
affinity with the worshipers of that former gen- 
eration. 
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Leaving the church by its southern porch, 
and stepping a few feet to your left, you stand 
beside Samuel Wesley’s tomb. It is a plain slab, 
on a brick base, with a too long inscription, under 
an old, fine-spreading tree, close to the door of 
the vestry. The story goes that that was the 
door out of which John Wesley was put by the 
authorities of the Church, and that he instantly 
mounted the low slab beside it and proclaimed 
the Word from that far more sacred pulpit. 
Some dents in the stone, caused by the presence 
of iron ore in it, are said by the villagers to be 
the print of Wesley’s feet. Very earnestly and 
honestly did a lad make me this declaration. 
It shows how easy legends could become sub- 
jects of faith in a more credulous age. If such 
a story could be believed by any body, as it 
undoubtedly is in Protestant England to-day, 
we must be lenient to the credulity of earlier 
ages and less-enlightened climes. I have seen, 
to-day, a small, white slab, a foot and a half 
square, on which were most clearly the impress 
of feet-—no mere flaw, or dent, but two solidly- 
touching feet. It is the stone, so-called, on 
which Christ stood when he met Peter, a mile 
out of Rome, who was fleeing from the martyr- 
dom that he saw was coming. It is not strange 
that such a slab should be worshiped by a 
multitude of believers. Human nature is much 
the same every-where. There are greater fools 
than these in America, as mesmerizers and ma- 
nipulators can testify. It does not need a foot- 
step or a flaw to make their converts. 

The view from this hill is the best which the 
town affords. Low knolls rise around you. 
Windmills girt the horizon. The pastures are 
void of the offensive high walls which mar the 
beauty of English landscapes. The aristocratic, 
absorbing land-owner is not found here. As in 
France and America, the people own the soil 
they cultivate, and they need no monstrous 
prison walls between their little lots. The 
northern and western horizon gathers itself up 
into low hills, but the east and south glide down 
into ocean meadows. The town is really on 
what was an island, and was not unfrequently 
isolated by the tides, so near is it to the Ger- 
man Ocean. The island, which is called Ax- 
holme, has of late years been joined to the 
main land, but it still has all the characteristics 
of such situations, 

We pass down the deep-shaded avenue, 
and find our way to the Wesleyan chapel. 
Two rival Methodist bodies flourish here— 
the Wesleyans and the Kilhamites. The last 
are the New Connection Methodists, I believe. 
Their founder was a native of Epworth, and 


ree early from his allegiance to his towns- 
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|man, and established an independent body 


that is quite flourishing. Their chapel here is 
much handsomer than that of the Wesleyans. 
The latter are a pleasant body of disciples; 
some of them are of the leading classes, and all 
that I met are godly and affectionate Chris- 
tians. In the heart of the village are the 
pleasant grounds of the rectory. Like all such 
gardens of delight in England, they are shut 
from all eyes by very high, blank walls. I 
wished to look on the spot where Wesley was 
born, and the house where he spent his early 
years; so I lifted the latch of the gate, and en- 
tered. The house is a large, plain, brick edifice, 
standing a few rods from the street. Before it 
spreads a level lawn, more than a hundred feet 
square, with a walk around it shaded with ven- 
erable trees and lined with shrubbery and flow- 
ers. A vegetable garden on the north, and 
pastures on the east, complete the rural picture. 
The house was the same that Samuel Wes- 
ley built after the one was destroyed by fire 
from which John was saved. His living was 
evidently valuable, and the family exclusive and 
superior to their rustic neighbors. The present 
rector is the son of a lord, and the present value 
of the living is about £1,100, or over $5,000; 
it was correspondingly valuable in the days of 
Wesley. So the Methodist pioneer was, in the 
English sense of the word, a gentleman; and his 
life, in view of the intense pride and exclusive- 
ness of this caste, was the more remarkable and 
honorable. The ghosts that troubled the Wes- 
ley family were long since laid. The comforta- 
ble mansion looks as though it was above such 
intrusions, It is not stately nor spacious, though 
sufficiently ample and convenient. A single par- 
lor, with an entry by the side of it, a like room 
behind it, wings in the rear, all of fair width 
and hight—such is the house where John Wes- 
ley received his first and chiefest education. 
There the child gamboled, the boy studied, the 
youth meditated, the man struggled, and tri- 
umphed, and went forth a chosen vessel to bear 
truth and grace to unnumbered myriads and 
generations, 

The Wesleyans and Methodists of America 
ought to erect a memorial church to his mem- 
ory here. No son of England deserves it more. 
The society need it, and would aid in the en- 
terprise. A window to the memory of the rec- 
tor and his wife should be in the church—a 
costly Gothic temple should bear his name. I 
trust the enterprise will be inaugurated by our 
brethren in England. It will meet with a hearty 
response in America, 

A run of a hundred and fifty miles southward 
brings us, in five hours, to London, over the 
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country which Wesley often traveled, in hardly 
less than as many days. But we must not stop 
here if we are searching for shekinahs. 

One would suppose that such a city would 
have among its historic spots many that are 
sacred. But great cities are not centers of great 
reforms. Rome and Jerusalem are the only two 
that have religious fame, and of these one al- 
ways, and the other for more than a millennium, 
has been exclusively religious. But London, 
like Paris and New York, has but little inter- 
est to the religious antiquarian. St. Paul’s, with 
the vainest monuments in Europe; Westminster 
Abbey, with its pompous dust, each slightly 
relieved by a few holy and renowned names, are 
all that ancient London piety offers us. A little, 
close-packed, homely burying-ground, opposite 
City Road Chapel, a smaller and less crowded one 
before it, contain all that pious feet hasten to 
seek. In the first are the humble graves of 
Bunyan, Watts, and Susannah Wesley; in the 
last, the like sacred homes of Wesley, Watson, 
Benson, and Bunting, with their godly compat- 
riots. The house where Wesley died is the 
present parsonage of City Road, and adjoins the 
Chapel. A plain, spacious chamber, with two 
front windows, looks but little like the room 
which the well-known picture makes familiar to 
all Methodists. Probably the satin damask cov- 
erlet and the somewhat theatrical air of the 
friends, and even of the patriarch himself, are 
equally imaginative. 

Such is the slight material afforded by the old 
and mighty metropolis to a lover of sacred an- 
tiquities. We properly hasten through it, if on 
such thoughts intent, and make a pilgrimage to 


CANTERBURY. 


It is a great leap from Epworth to Canter- 
bury, if we measure lengths by the English 
standard. Not less than two hundred and fifty 
miles separate them. Epworth is a hundred 
and fifty miles above the capital—Canterbury 
almost as far below. It is a yet greater leap 
religiously. We go from the birthplace of the 
greatest of her reformers to the chief seat of her 
ecclesiastical power. But they have their affin- 
ities. In location they are not dissimilar, both 
being near the eastern shore of the island. In 
historic interest they are not unworthy to be 
paralleled; for if Canterbury was the cradle of the 
first great revival of Christianity here, the begin- 
ning of its historic and enduring strength, so is 
Epworth the spot whence issued its last great- 
est revivalist, the consummation, we trust, in its 
progressive influence, of the primitive move- 
ment. 

We could not make the pilgrimage after the 





fashion of Chaucer. Less reverent but more 
numerous caravans daily fly thither from Lon- 
don, but no poet of wit and fancy hies with 
them to beguile their journey or to publish the 
itinerary. It is by the plain and homely prose 
of the car, a run of a few hours, a halt, and all 
is over. The pilgrimage hither is ended. The 
rattling cars are bitterly hostile to rhyming and 
story-telling. So we fill our eyes from the win- 
dows and silently enjoy the fields swimming 
past us, full to the brim with England’s land- 
scape beauty. 

The city we seek lies in a hollow, surrounded 
on every side by moderately high hills. The 
valley is less than five miles in diameter. The 
hills are evidently of oceanic origin, and point 
to a time when the waters prevailed here. Into 
this vale the capital of the ancient kingdom of 
Kent Augustine came, sent by the Bishop of 
Rome to revive the flickering, if not already 
extinct faith of the British islanders, His efforts 
succeeded. The Queen and then the King ac- 
cepted the faith, a metropolitan church arose— 
the King’s daughter married the King of the 
Angles, whose seat was York; her confessor at- 
tended her; her husband was converted, and 
Christianity thus planted itself in the extremes 
of the island. Rome absorbed the previous 
schools and churches into herself. Her admin- 
istrative and autocratic genius easily assumed 
the reins, and the seats of these her first royal 
children became the centers of her Church. 
They have retained their preéminence despite 
the decline of their political sovereignty and the 
overthrow of Papal domination. The Archbish- 
op of Canterbury is the Primate of all England, 
the first peer of the realm. 

The little spot from which authority flows is 
eminently interesting. No place in England so 
well repays the lover of Church antiquities. 

The town, as we have said, is in a narrow 
valley, embosomed with hills. Through the vale 
steals a tiny stream, dignified with the title of 
river. Near the middle of the vale is a small, 
thick cluster of ancient houses, out of whose 
midst rise the great towers of the cathedral. As 
with the other cathedral towns, the Church 
seems to have exhausted the capacities of the 
people. More than at York is it the case here. 
There factories and a busy population in some 
degree reduce the pretensions of the church; but 
at Canterbury the cathedral has it all to itself. 
A mile out on the road to London is the hill 
where Chaucer says he first saw the city, and 
from which Henry made his pilgrimage on foot 
to the tomb of Becket. At that spot if looks 
as if the church stood alone in the meadows, It 
lifts itself grandly into the upper heavens, and 
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the village hides itself in its ample robes. When 
one gets nearer the power of the hamlet is more 
clearly seen. It has its revenge. So closely is 
it crowded that from no side is there a grand 
approach to it. Through the old gate, covered 
with the old, grotesque inscriptions of the mid- 
dle ages, we enter a court incased with high 
walls and lined with dwelling-houses. In its 
center, but a few feet from the wall, is the 
cathedral. All the effect of open space is lost. 
From no point near or remote, can the eye take 
in its full stature from foundation to topstone. 
It is not preeminently grand either within or 
without. Its size and the general effect of Gothic 
architecture give it a majestic air. But its 
impression is feeble in comparison with York 
and many on the continent. Though really of 
great length, it is so built across at the choir 
as to appear short. By the side of the choir, 
steps lead to the once famous shrine of Thomas 
& Becket. Naught is left of shrine or dust: 
the indentations made by multitudinous knees 
on the rocky pavement alone attest the ancient 
idolatry of Catholic English. The chapel, where 
he was killed, was by the side and below the 
high altar, now the choir. While in the act of 
performing mass at this altar he was struck 
down by officers sent from Henry to expostulate 
with him, but who, finding him obdurate, took 
this effectual way of winning their case. It was 
really effective; for in spite of royal pilgrim- 
ages and the Papal consecration of the Arch- 
bishop, the power of the Papacy was weakened 
by his blow, and never rallied again to its 
former and every-where else excessive assump- 
tions. 

A score of houses surround the cathedral and 
give shelter to the many useless appendages to 
its service. Twenty or thirty singers daily cry 
aloud to empty walls. A dozen priests whine 
the service to the same audience, and all must 
be supported. Besides, the Archbishop must 
live in state at London; and so all this region 
pays tribute to the cathedral. It is a bloated 
old spider that sits in its ancient cobweb eating 
modern flies, who feel themselves honored by 
gratifying its ayistocratic palate and filling its 
ecclesiastical maw. 

Nothing is more ludicrously senile than the 
cathedral service of England. In Catholic coun- 
tries the masses yet believe in the mummeries, 
and so the cathedrals always have some worship- 
ers and often crowds. In England they are as 
empty as deserted halls. They should be fenced 
in as they do other ruins, and left in their sep- 
ulcher. 

There is another antique here far more interest- 





of English Christianity. She is very fortunate 
in possessing this memorial. As John-Street is 
in position and would be in every thing, if it was 
the original structure which our fathers in their 
faith and feebleness erected, so is the little church 
of St. Martin’s in the city of Canterbury. We 
turn away from the empty pomp of the empty 
cathedral to the little, old stone chapel that 
stands in its rear. On a grassy hillock, not 
unlike that o: which the Epworth Church 
stands, with a scenery somewhat hillier, yet 
not unlike that which surrounds it, is the most 
ancient church in Britain, and if we consider its 
style and aspect, perhaps the most ancient in 
Europe; for though there are churches in 
Rome that are of an earlier date, yet these 
were either erected by emperors, or have been 
so altered and improved by Popes with pictures 
and images, that their original character, and 
especially their connection with early Christian- 
ity, is totally lost. This retains much of its 
primitive appearance unaltered. 

Its size is about fifty feet by twenty-five. 
It is built of stone and brick, some Roman, 
some British, laid together in the rudest style. 
The door formerly opened in its southern side, 
but has leen lately, and very unwisely, al- 
tered to the western end. It was originally 
much shorter than it is now, but the present ex- 
tension is of the days of Augustine and Bertha. 
There are seats for only about a hundred persons. 
At its entrance is a large ancient stone font, very 
rude of construction, in which was baptized 
Ethelbert, the first Christian king of Kent, and 
so of England. The monument of Bertha, his 
wife, and an earlier convert, is also shown here. 
However dubious these memorials may be, it is 
certain that this was a Christian temple in the 
time of Augustine, and probably before his time. 
Bede declares that it was an ancient church, 
built while the Romans possessed Britain. It 
is, therefore, conjectured that the earliest British 
Christians of the second or third century erected 
it, and that on the revival of Christianity, under 
the labors of Augustine, it became the royal 
and metropolitan church. 

Nothing can be plainer than this edifice. No 
backwoods chapel is more rustic. One can not 
walk up its little hill, through its little grave- 
yard, and enter its humble portal, without 
bringing back the days when the little flock 
gathered there, and, free from the artificial for- 
malities of modern Anglicism or the deadly mum- 
meries of Romanism, enjoyed the ministration 
of the Word in its original simplicity, freshness, 
and power. These hills locked quietly down 
upon them; the same fields of luscious green- 


ing than the cathedral. It is the feeble beginning | ness glimmered softly around them; the same 
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shaded and balmy sky bent over them. Within 
them glowed like precious hopes, struggled like 
fearful doubts, wrestled like mighty forces, as 
have marked the lives of all the people of God, 
and will to the end of the world. 

We could but think of the service done to 
Christ and his Church by the stream at whose 
fountain-head we were standing. The glorious 
company of earliest martyrs, who fell before the 
rage of their pagan brethren; the more modern 
heroes of Latimer, Ridley, Cranmer, Rogers, and 
hundreds of others who “loved not their lives 
unto the death;” the Pilgrims, the Puritans, the 
Methodists, all sprung from this godly seed, 
and all the great institutions of faith and love 
with which England and America are sowing 
the earth with heavenly pearl. 

Not the royal converts, but the humble be- 
liever, who here rejoiced in Christ, were the 
true nursing fathers and mothers of this great 
flock of the Divine Shepherd. King and queen 
gave it earthly power, the working Christian 
heavenly. 

Our sacred spots properly terminate here. 
They began with the call of an itinerant, they 
end with the humblest of churches, in which 
such as he labored faithfully in the Lord. 
The grand edifices into which these flowered 
may stand or fall without affecting the faith 
thus established. If that is ever of the simple, 
happy, and vigorous type of the worshipers at 
Lindisfarne, Melrose, Jarrow, Epworth, and St. 
Martin’s, England may yet accomplish much for 
herself and the world. Great beams are yet in 
her eye—beams of formalism, pride, caste, un- 
brotherliness toward her neighbors. If she be 
purged from these old sins she shall be more 
than ever a vessel of honor. May St. Martin’s, 
not kings and cathedrals, be the model after 
which she shall be molded! Crowns and costly 
temples are not excluded from the service of 
God, but it has been England’s mistake from 
the time of Ethelbert till now, that she sets too 
great store by the patronage of the one and the 
pomposity of the other. Could her Dissenters 
be united in the liberation of themselves from 
the thralldom of a political hierarchy, they would 
soon liberate the nation; but the Wesleyans, as 
a body, do not desire this emancipation, and the 
Dissenters agitate it but feebly, and so the 
spiritual tyranny still holds its own. As a 
specimen of this tyranny, see the little Church 
of Epworth. With less than twenty communi- 
cants, and less than seventy in the congrega- 
tion, it compels a poor and small population, 
who attend and support the chapels, to contrib- 
ute over five thousand dollars a year to the 
support of a preacher they never hear or see. 





So Canterbury despoils the whole region round 
to feed the officials of a service which nobody 
attends. Fifty miles and more from it, near the 
Shakspeare Cliff at Dover, I was told by a 
countryman that much of the land thereabouts 
belonged to this see. An effort is being made 
to make these titles voluntary. If they were so 
many of these Churches would instantly col- 
lapse. Let the temporal power be taken from 
the Queen and the temporal tax from the peo- 
ple, and Christianity would soon sweep away 
England’s formalism, and probably England’s 
throne. Five times at each service is that 
throne remembered, not once the people. It 
must be reversed. The people are more than 
their governor. These walks among the ancient 
footsteps of the Church teach us this. May the 
first love be revived in more than its original 
purity and power on this long-consecrated soil! 


—occco— 


LIFE, 





BY MARY A. KEABLES, 
A LONELY bark upon a Summer sea, 

Wafted by gales toward her haven far, 
Swept by the storms, her gallant pilot he 

Who keeps his eye upon the compass star— 
That bark my soul; life is the ocean wave; 

Trials the breeze that gently wafts me home; 
My beacon star is He who died to save, 

And Faith my pilot to that heavenly dome. 


Without the gale becalmed—so would my soul, 
Without her trials, dwell content, at ease 
Beneath a sunny sky; what sweet control, 
That wafts her gently o’er life’s Summer seas! 
What had the pilot if the cheering ray 
Of that bright star no longer met his eye? 
Where were my faith if Christ were gone for aye, 
And dwelt no more a beacon light on high? 


Father, I thank thee! brighter grows the star, 
Surer my Pilot as he nears the shore; 

My home, it seems not now as once afar; 
Life’s lonely voyage, all will soon be o’er. 

I have no fear, excepting that I roam; 
O keep me, Father! is my fervent prayer; 

Blow stronger gales if ye will haste me home; 
Howl storms about me if ye drive me there! 


_oC Tr Oo 


MUSIC IN SOLITUDE. 


BY G. C. BOASBE. 
THERE ’s music in the solitude 
Of sea and shore at even, 
When thoughts of other days intrude, 
Like dying strains from heaven, 
By distance mellowed, as they roll 
In whisper’d freshness o’er the soul. 
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FRANKLIN SEARS’S NEW HOME. 


BY MRS. HARRIET F. FRANCIS. 


“TOW, Franklin, do for once lay by that 
l stick, and put up your knife, and read the 
paper that came to-day. I just looked it over, 
and saw there a long, nice piece about the mis- 
sion in China, and an obituary notice of a little 
girl, who always read her Bible from the time 
she was three years old till she died, and knew 
more hymns by heart than you ever read. I’m 
actually afraid you ’ll grow up and never know 
nothing, if ycur father was a class-leader.” 

“Well, I don’t care if Ido. The paper is as 
dry as a lime-kiln, and I ’ve read about Samuel, 
and Goliah, and Daniel, and every batile, till I 
can shut my eyes and read right along as fast 
as I cansay ABC. If you would let me have 
some such books as Jack Swift has—Robinson 
Crusoe and William Tell—I’d sit up all night 
and read.” 

“And go to perdition as fast as you could. 
Just hear the child, Minerva! You never want- 
ed to read such trash; but your father was set 
against it, and I actually found ‘Jack the Giant- 
Killer’ and ‘Old Mother Hubbard’ in the 
bottom of that old lumber chest Mr. Sears 
moved over when I married him. Do get the 
broom, Minerva, and sweep up; I believe that 
boy carries a stick in his pocket all the time to 
make a muss with. We can never have any 
peace when ke is round.” 

“Then I should think I might go down and 
get my boot mended; it needed it this two 
days.” 

“Do go’long, then, but don’t stay out after 
nine; it’s no fun to get up and let you in, shiver- 
ing with the cold, and I dursn’t lie a minute 
with the doors unlocked.” 

And this was the way, month after month! 
Mrs. Sears—a neat, orderly housekeeper, with her 
three girls, exact types of herself, content to sit 
by the Winter fire, knitting in hand, and half- 
doze away the long hours, or spend the morning 
gossiping, in a dull way, over the few events in 
the quiet country town—by a second marriage 
had become mother to this overgrown, rollicking 
boy, who could never be kept in one position at 
home two minutes at a time; who was always 
jarring with every orderly instinct of the whole 
house, and bringing down a storm upon his de- 
fenseless head, with—since his father died—not 
one kind hand raised to avert. His father un- 
derstood him, for he had been another just such 
a boy; but to Mrs. Sears he was an enigma, and 
she often declared in a confidential way to her 
oldest daughter, that he made her think of her 





best feather-bed—push it down in one place, it 
was sure to fly out in another; she was perfectly 
discouraged in trying to keep him in place. 

Franklin, with a whoop, and hurrah, and 
bound, that made the inmates of the house throw 
up their hands in horror, gained the street, and a 
moment later was joined by two companions, 
who accompanied him to the shoe-shop. The 
room was small and tight, and around the rusty 
box-stove three or four men were congregated, 
while the journeyman and his apprentice worked 
away on a side-bench, throwing in a word and 
hearty laugh, now and then, between the peg- 
ging of their shoes, to help the conversation and 
swell the general interest. One old man, who 
seemed to be chief speaker, was telling a long 
sea yarn, interlarded with oaths, and slang 
phrases, and Franklin, after finding, as he hoped, 
his boot could not be mended that night, took a 
seat on the old wood-box and eagerly listened to 
stories, more objectionable than any he could 
find to read in the village. 

As Franklin grew older his home seemed more 
and more unendurable. Whittling, his almost 
only resource at home, invariably brought fret- 
ful if not harsh words, and a checker-board, 
which he carefully marked out after a playmate 
taught him the game, hoping to induce his 
youngest sister to play with him, was angrily 
caught from his hand and thrown into the fire, 
and followed by a long lecture as if a heinous 
crime. It was no wonder the boy went astray, 
with no peace or amusements at home, and 
thrown into the companionship of boys, many 
of whom were sailing the broad sea of iniquity 
without a rudder or chart, in shape of watchful 
parents or brothers to guide them. 

The Summer Frank was fourteen he took his 
initiatory game of cards. It was not done with- 
out many scruples of conscience, and much urg- 
ing on the part of his companions, for the pre- 
cepts and example of his really-good father still 
influenced him, though weakened much by the 
companionship of those who delight to congre- 
gate in stores and shops. The moral tone of 
the village was against card-playing, so it was 
desirable to find a secret place for meeting, and 
a loft, entered by a trap-door over the school- 
house, for a time furnished the room, but after 
a while the Winter school commenced, and the 
trio, fearful of discovery, looked around for an- 
other situation. Franklin had the whole man- 
agement of his mother’s barn, and in it was a 
little room almost air-tight, that once had been 
used as a granary, but now was vacant and 
seldom entered by any one, “and that was just 
the place,” as Franklin whispered to his com- 
rades at the close of the first spelling school, 
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“for no one could see the light, and the wind 
could not blow in, and they could keep their 
hands warm by the lantern as long as they 
wished to play.” The plan worked well for a 
few weeks, and they met as often as they 
pleased without detection, till one night a neigh- 
bor thought he would take a short turn across 
the lots to his home, instead of the usual route 
by the road. The soft, light snow made his step 
noiseless, and he came up close by the barn 
unnoticed, and just here a little light streamed 
out before him. He was sure he saw Frank 
down at the store early in the evening, and who 
could be in there, was his wondering question. 
Perhaps counterfeiters, and that gave zest to his 
curiosity, and he mounted on a fence that ended 
at the barn, and looked through the knot-hole 
that let out the tell-tale light. 

“Frank, Sam Rodgers, and John playing 
cards as sure as I live. Phew! I wonder what 
the widow Sears would say, orthodox as she is. 
I'll tell her straight as gun-shot, and see the 
muss!” was his smothered exclamation, as he 
carefully dismounted from the fence. 

Having a natural love for mischief-making, 
and also a grudge against the boys, the business 
just suited him, and he stealthily hurried to the 
house for fear the scamps—as he called them— 
would decamp before his return. 

Mrs. Sears listened perfectly aghast, and hav- 
ing her natural horror of card-playing fanned 
into a flame by the wily informer, she threw 
her checked apron over her head and took down 
a horse-whip from a nail, where it had hung for 
years, behind the back-door, declaring “the boy 
should have one dressing out, for he was going 
to destruction as fast us his feet could carry 
him; but he must do it, for,” addressing her 
informer, “she had not strength in her arm to 
half whip out his wickedness.” 

The click of the latch was the first notice 
given the boys, and they shuffled the cards out 
of sight and sprang for the door. All succeeded 
in passing but Frank, and he was caught by 
the widow’s grasp, then held tight by her neigh- 
bor’s strong arms, while he plied the lash about 
his legs. The boy struggled awhile, then dog- 
gedly submitted, and at last gave his word that 
he never would play cards again as long as he 
lived with her. He was let off then, and stole 
to his little bedroom with a meek, subdued air; 
but a closer observer than Mrs. Sears would 
have noticed some unspoken resolve in the firm 
set lips and angry light that burned deep in each 
eye. 

All was still in the cottage. The mother, 
feeling that for once she had done her whole 
duty, was in a calm sleep, and so were the elder 





sisters, undisturbed by any such trivial event. 
Katie, the youngest, in happy ignorance of the 
whole affair, was quietly dreaming about Frank's 
drawing her as swift as the reindeer over the 
hills on his new sled—all except the indignant 
boy were in blessed slumber; he pressing his 
lips and saying for the twentieth time, as if to 
strengthen some resolution, “If she had only 
whipped me; but to be thrashed by him, mis- 
erable fool! He is always getting us into some 
scrape. I’ll pay him when I get to be a man!” 

He crawled out of his bed. It was quick 
work to light a candle, pick up his clothes, tie 
them in a bundle, empty the contents of his 
money safe in his pocket-book, and prepare to 
creep out of the window. There was but one 
tie, little Katie, and a great sob came when he 
thought perhaps he should never see her again; 
but that was not enough to stay his feet, and 
he threw the bundle out into the snow and 
stepped over it, and was out into the clear, calm 
December night. A straw would have turned 
him either way, he was so purposeless; and he 
mechanically took the road where he drew Katie 
the last time down the hill, then passed over the 
bridge, out through the woods, and so on till 
morning, when each gaze brought back to his 
sight an unseen page. His father left a little 
loose change in his purse, and his mother, who, 
whatever her other faults, was not penurious, let 
him have the sum for his own, with all the cash 
little jobs brought to him, to add to it; so his 
purse was now quite well filled—ample for all 
his present necessities. To avoid questioning he 
called at a hotel the first night, made his dinner 
of some crackers bought at a grocery, slept in a 
barn the second night, and when the fear of 
detection left him he thought about seeking a 
home. He had not regretted a moment leaving 
his step-mother’s, but he began to feel tired and 
lonely, traveling along without meeting a famil- 
iar face. The refusal in the next two hours for 
inquiry for work depressed him more, but an 
almost dogged perseverance was one element of 
his disposition; so he had no thought of giving 
up as long as he had a cent of money, or could 
earn enough to keep him from starvation. 

It was the afternoon of the third day—the 
houses began to be thicker, betokening a village, 
and the roads, under frequent travel, were 
smooth almost as an icy pond—when Frank was 
startled from a reverie by the furious jingling 
of bells down the opposite hill, and the cries of, 
“Whoa! whoa!” that came to his ear quick and 
sharp. 

“A runaway as sure as I live, and the horse 
dragging a man! If he passes that dug way 
where the bridge is gone, he will surely be 
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killed. I wonder if I can stop him?” This | 


passed quick as lightning through Frank’s mind, 
and the next thing he knew he was hanging to 
the horse’s bits, while the frightened beast was 
vainly trying to shake him off. 

“You are a brave one, my boy! Are you 
hurt?” was the hearty exclamation as the man 
sprung up, and with scratched, bleeding hands 
grasped the bits. “Little frightened now, eh?” 
as he saw Frank trembled as if in an ague fit. 

“T was afraid he’d get away from me, and I 
knew you would be killed if he dragged you 
down among those stones. O dear, dear!” 


“That ’s so, my lad, and the knes were fast | 
around my arm; so you see how much I have | 
to thank you for; but don’t cry,” seeing the 


tears in Frank’s eyes. 

“Tt’s all over now. The colt is gentle as a 
lamb, only an iron broke and let the cutter on 
to her heels. Poor Fan! almost frightened to 
death, was n’t you?” and the athletic man pat- 
ted the quivering beast as if she were a baby. 
“Will you hold her till I tie up this whiffletree? 
She is so warm I will turn back, and I and you 
ean ride, There, it’s all right now; jump in, we 
must both have a nice run to pay for this.” 

It was very pleasant to have some one to talk 
to after a three days’ silence, and Franklin en- 
joyed the ride finely, and after a few minutes’ 
chat he summoned courage to inquire if he 
wished to hire a boy. This brought a keen, 
bright pair of eyes upon Frank’s face, that 
seemed to look him through and through, and 
then a short pause. 

“Tf you had asked me this morning I should 
have told you no, for I was looking for some one 
of man’s size; and then I did not wish to hire, 
only get a person to help do chores for board 
and go to school; but after that runaway I 
would not say no to ’’most any thing you would 
ask; so come home with me and we will agree 
on the terms at our leisure. Any father, or 
mother, or home?” 

Franklin hesitated a moment, but he could 
not tell yet. “Father and mother lie side by 
side in the graveyard. If you will give me a 
home I will try to deserve it.” 

“Poor boy!’ and just here they turned up 
into a broad lane that led to a pretty, snug 
cottage, and the conversation, much to Frank’s 
relief, took a different turn, as they unfastened 
the colt, then covered her well with blankets, 
and left her to answer the tea bell, that now 
rung out from the kitchen. 

The room was large and square, with a pleas- 
ant south and two east windows, and a floor 
covered with carpeting and oil-cloth. Every 


thing was neat and tidy, and yet no stiffness 
Vor. XXTIT.—12 





about it as there always seemed to be at his 
home. A slate or two hung against the wall, 
and a bookcase well filled stood in one corner, 
while half a dozen papers were scattered about 
on the stand. This Franklin saw before he 
caught sight of the lady of the house and her 
daughter, who came in from the pantry laden 
with pie, cheese, and cold meat. 

“You see I have got my help, wife; not 
quite as large as we expected, but I guess 
he ’Il do. Are you ready with a welcome?” 

“Of course he ’s welcome; but sit right 
' down, you—what shall I call you, my boy?” 

“Franklin Sears,” 

“Well, Franklin, you take that seat.” Then, 
turning to her husband, “ Why, how your coat 
is torn! it only hangs by the collar. How did 
you tear it, Fremont?” 

“The colt got frightened and threw me out.” 

“ And those lines tied around your wrist? I 
thought it was hazardous when I saw you do 
it. I wonder you was n’t killed.” 

“Thank this boy, under God, for that,” was 
the reply in a hushed tone, “for he caught the 
colt by the bits just before we reached Wild 
Cat Hollow, and I do n’t believe I should have 
come out alive over those stones. But don’t 
look -so frightened, wife, and Bell here is as 
white as a sheet. It is all over now, but you 
must not forget that this boy risked his life 
to save mine,” and Franklin ever after de- 
clared it was worth five the best years of his 
life, the grateful looks cast upon him at that 
tea-table. 

After the chores were done, and Frank had 
hung up his clothes in the bedroom that was to 
be his—at least that Winter—and his shyness 
had worn off in a measure, he accepted Bell 
Dayton’s offer to select a book for himself, and 
soon was poring over it as happy as if in 
fairy-land. A plate of apples followed the eight 
o'clock bell, eaten amid selected items read 
aloud from the evening paper and cheerful sal- 
lies of conversation; then came the reading of 
a chapter from the Holy Word and a humble 
prayer, that carried the poor, wandering boy 
back to a little child bowing by his father’s 
knee. 

Franklin knew he ought to attend school 
through the Winter, but he was so large and 
backward, and had been told so often his defi- 
ciencies, that he drew back from additional 
mortification. But one day, while he and Mr. 
Dayton were resting after chopping down a tree, 
he was led on by his employer into a very 
| strange mood for him, for of late years he had 
| shrunk within himself, finding no one after his 
‘father’s death to sympathize with him, and he 
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opened his whole heart to his listener. Almost 
with teats in his eyes he confessed he never 
could get further than compound interest in 
arithmetic, and geography was duller than the 
10th chapter of Genesis. Virginia bounded by 
Texas and Iowa, and Affghanistan in the Cas- 
pian Sea—what did it all mean? 

Mr. Dayton saw in a moment that not an 
idea had been conveyed to his mind by the 
mere words of geography committed to memory, 
but he believed it was half the fault of the 
teacher, and he would try him. He took out 
his pencil and paper and made a few marks. 

“There, whose farm is that?” 

Frank studied a few moments. 

“Why, yours, of course. There is the corner 
that runs out into Mr. Mason’s where your 
house stands, and here is the piece of woodland 
that extends back of the rest.” 

“Now I will make some more marks. This 
is Mr. Mason’s farm west of mine. Well, every 
farm could not be marked out on an atlas. 
The Irish are one people, and they own one large 
farm, as we will call it. The English are an- 
other, and they possess one, too. I will mark 
out the brook that runs across this farm, and 
there on Mr. Mason’s it divides into two. On 
the maps they do not often mark out brooks, 
only the rivers. Now, Ireland lies almost west 
of England, just as Mr. Mason’s farm west of 
mine, with only a channel wider than a river 
between. Do you understand it better now?” 

Franklin’s brightening eyes answered the 
question better than any words, and Mr. Day- 
ton was satisfied. Bell was a smart, forward 
little girl, and could assist him evenings, and he 
would explain it all, and he believed it would 
end right. Frank was bright and apt about 
work; strange if he could not learn, he said to 
himself. 

At last Franklin made up his mind to go to 
school, and was up betimes Monday morning, 
had the fires built and the tea-kettle over before 
six, milked the cow, swept off the walks, and 
was ready to start for the school in good season. 
Bell was only eleven, and it was rather morti- 
fying to have her take her rank in the first class 
in arithmetic and he among the beginners and 
yet so much taller. But he would try hard and 
perhaps he could overtake her, and the thought 
seemed to give him new strength, and he bent 
over his book for once with his mind on its 
pages, not wandering off to wonder whether the 
ice was thick enough on the pond to hold up, 
or whether he should fill his pockets with paper 
at noon to see if he could hit the knot-hole 
across the school-house right in the center when 
the teacher’s back was toward him. He almost 





| 
| felt like a dunce when he missed three words in 


his spelling lesson. But two other boys did as 
badly, and the teacher did not look as if it was 
any thing so very ludicrous, only marked the 
words for him to study over before the after- 
noon ‘lesson. Franklin soon became a favorite 
with the boys; he was so manly, brave, and 
generous, too, willing to give up his place to a 
boy left out of the game, and very patient with 
an awkward one. Yet he felt no desire to join 
his associates in the evening. Bell must have 
some corn popped, or he must finish her hick- 
ory basket, or study the hard lesson of to-mor- 
row, or some interesting child’s paper fresh 
from the mail was at hand, with nice enigmas, 
and he must help Bell get them out, one alone 
forgot the words so quick, and so it was 
every night. Mrs. Dayton never fretted over 
the whittlings on the floor or scolded after a 
boy came in to spend an hour and broke up 
the pleasant quiet. Better so than seeking 
amusement in the street and learning to smoke, 
and swear, and playing cards, and laying the 
foundation of a life that God would abhor and 
all good men detest. Somehow such a sentence 
had more effect on the boy than all the lec- 
tures he had received since his father’s death ; 
and, though he felt very angry every time he 
thought of his last game of cards, and inwardly 
declared when he was his own master he ’d do 
the same thing again as often as he pleased, 
yet now even the knowledge of the game grew 
unpleasant, and it would have taken strong 
temptation to coax him to try his hand at it. 

The last month of the Winter term had come, 
and Frank was over into square root, and could 
figure up the interest on a note almost as well 
as Mr. Dayton, and his geography, from a mere 
dull routine of words, had grown into a thing 
of life full of interest, for Mrs. Dayton had a 
very retentive memory, and as he looked over 
his lesson every night had some little anecdote 
or fact connected with each page that made it 
give a vivid impression to his mind. The frigid 
zone called forth Dr. Kane’s thrilling incidents, 
and the countries on the equator some of Hum- 
boldt’s vivid sketches, and so on through the 
British possessions and all the countries over 
the sea. 

As the term drew to a close he began to 
grow restless and uneasy, and wake up in the 
night, and wonder if he should have to find 
another home, for he felt as if he would almost 
as soon die as go back to his old one, and then 
it would be so still and solemn, and he would 
think of his father, and how much he wished 
him to be a good boy, and he would weep, and 
be sorry he went out in the street so much 
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and learned so many bad things, and he would 


resolve if he had to go away and was treated | 


ever so bad he would try and not be wicked 
again. 

Bell at first had questioned him about his 
former home, but, intuitively understanding that 
for some reason it pained him, she had refrained 
from it; and now, though he had been an in- 
mate of Mr. Dayton’s three months, his kind 
friends knew but little more about him than 
they did when he made the reply, “ My father 
and mother sleep side by side in the grave- 
yard.” 

School was out, and the girls were visiting— 
the older ones with their patch-work, and the 
little ones with their dolls and diminutive tea- 
sets; the boys skating, and sliding down hill, 
as if their lives depended on just so much fun 
each day; all joyous and happy except Frank- 
lin, and he was as sober as if just to pass 
through a rigid school examination. 

The second day of vacation Mr. Dayton told 
him to change his clothes quickly, for he was 
going to the station to get a box due him by 
express, and he wished him to enjoy a nice ride 
after the cold, and have a chance to see the 
country. Frank wished Bell could go; but she 
was too busy, Mrs. Dayton said; but what she 
had to do he could not imagine, and when he 
questioned her, she only gave that true child’s 
answer, “ Lots of things.” 

The ride was very exhilarating, and Franklin 


almost forgot to wonder and fret over Mr. Day- | 
= = } 


ton’s not saying any thing about his living with 
him any longer, but a new depression stole over 
him when he came in sight of the depot. A 
half-dozen young men were scuffling, and swear- 
ing, and jumping across the platform, and try- 
ing to kick against the top of a post. A man 
was piling up wood near by, and the air was 
poisoned with tobacco smoke from his pipe, and 
a few loafers, that he could see through a gro- 
cery window, were filling their glasses, and 
singing obscene songs, intermingled with shouts 
and coarse laughter. It was so different from 


the life he had been living for a few months— | 


and the contrast rose up before him and made 


the scene still more disgusting. What if he | 


should have to go out into the world, and be 
led on and mixed up in similar scenes! The 


thought almost gave him courage to speak to | 


his employer; but the same feeling that makes 
one wish, yet shrink from hearing the verdict 
of the physician, when a dear friend lies in 
great danger, kept him silent, and so the seem- 


ingly-favorable opportunity passed by, and not | 


a word was said to break the suspense. 


A snowball came whizzing by Frank’s face ! 


| just as they turned into the. gate; then Bell's 
| merry laugh rang out from behind the gate- 
post, and Frank’s strong arms reached out and 
caught her into the sleigh. She was in wild 
spirits all through tea-time, teasing him and 
her papa, and trying to make them guess what 
she had been doing, and appealing now and 
then to her mother if she had not been busy as 
a robin building his nest, all the whole day. 
She could not wait till they watered the colt, 
or milked the cow, before she led them up 
stairs, and, opening the door of an unused 
chamber, introduced Frank to his new room. 
A strip of carpeting and a mat partially cov- 
ered the floor, and a stand with a white spread 
over it stood by the bed, with a Bible, the gift 
of Mrs. Dayton, and a large volume of Rollin’s 
History from her husband, and two or three 
smaller books from Bell’s library upon it. A 
bouquet of paper flowers graced the center of the 
stand, and Frank well knew whose busy fingers 
made them doubly precious. The change was 
too much—the reaction from the previous days 
of suspense and depression—and the grateful 
| boy dropped on a chair, buried his face in his 
| hands, and burst into tears. 

“What is it, Frank?” and Mr. Dayton’s strong 
hand rested on the bowed head as lightly as if 
he had been his own child. 

Like a pent-up stream that had broken banks 
at last words came, and Frank confessed all—the 
death of his father, unhappiness at home, get- 
ting into bad company, playing cards, the whip- 
ping, and his flight and long concealment of it, 
for fear they would turn him off again into the 
world. 

Mrs. Dayton wept some, too, before he was 
through; and Bell came up and put her little 
arm around his neck and kissed his cheek; but 
Mr. Dayton only said “poor boy!” and after- 
ward remembered him at the family altar, with 
a tenderer petition than usual, uttered with a 
quivering voice. 

Mr. Dayton insisted on writing to his mother, 
making known where he was, and also offering 
to keep him till he was of age, on these terms: 
he would clothe, school him, and do well by him 
when twenty-one, if he proved as good a boy as 
he had been the past Winter. He also—to 
make consent more sure, because Franklin was 
so anxious—referred to his being of an age now 
_to choose his own guardian. The letter was 

dispatched, and in due time a very characteris- 
tic one was received from the widow. This was 
the amount: She gave cordial consent to his 
staying, for she had sold her horse, and they 
| could milk the cow, and they had no sort of 
use for a boy anyhow. Frank’s little property 
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was drawing good interest, and she had never 
used a cent of it, and never should, if he had 
staid with her; and he could let it be where 
it was—she guessed he’d better, as there was 
not a better man in the world to take care of 
an orphan’s estate than Mr. Dobbin. She hoped 
Frank would do well, and come and see her 
some time—and always remember that, if any 


body ever tried to do their duty by another, it | 


was she. 


Seven years passed by, and Frank was a tall, | 
broad-shouldered man, with bright, intelligent, | 


open countenance and smile that was a welcome 
to any one. His little property had accumu- 
lated to quite a sum, and was now invested, 
with what Mr. Dayton gave him, in the snug 
farm that once belonged to Mr. Mason. Bell 
did not snowball him now behind the gate-post, 
but she did sometimes put her arm around his 
neck and kiss him, as she called him “dear 


husband ;” and many a grateful response she | 


, 


gave to the prayer that Franklin offered almost 
daily, “Thanks to God, that he had taken his 
feet from the miry clay, and placed them upon 
the rock, even the rock Christ Jesus!” 


_oOo TS Soo 


" MORTA. 


A VISION OF THE FATES. 





BY AMANDA T. JONES. 





HITHER some conquering magnet brings 
My soul from shadowed haunts of time; 
Up through an empty space I climb— 

I soar, and yet I wear no wings. 


I pause, yet feel no earth beneath; 
I see nor sun, nor moon, nor star; 
I hear no murmurous seas afar; 
I breathe no zephyr's perfumed breath. 


Yet now a humming in my ears— 

A weary, wailing, wild refrain— 

Like wind, when night is on the wane, 
Making complaint through silent spheres. 


And lo! a radiance intense 
Spreads far and wide: so very white, 
It seemed the spirit of a light 
Divorced, by spirit-law from sense. 


By spirit-law is given to me 
The excellence of spirit-sight; 
Ensphered by this undazzling light, 
A silent, smileless group I see. 


Two white-garbed spinners at a wheel, 
Whence constant, mad complainings flow; 
And one whose task I may not know, 

Nor its significance unseal. 








An ebon crown of regal mold 
Circles the grandeur of her head ; 
The whiteness of her robe is dread, 
And she is wan and very old. 


No wind is in her silver hair, 
No breath from her pale mouth exhales, 
Yet, toward me while she slowly sails, 
My soul her answering speech will dare: 


‘O, woman of the shrouded eye, 


Of frigid mien, and ashen brow, 


Speak! wherefore, whence, and who art thou? 


Resolve this threefold mystery !” 


‘By this calm brow—most dreary calm! 
By this white cheek—most deathly white! 


By this closed eye, that knows no sight, 
Sister, thou readest all I am. 


From Time’s dark fleece, grave Nona’s hand 


Draws out the slender thread of life; 
Whirling the humming wheel of strife 
Decima winds the tortured strand. 


But I am Morta, she who rends, 
With sudden touch, its length in twain; 
And there is no more bliss nor pain, 
Forever, when the spinning ends. 


Who hears my solemn words must rise 
And follow—follow where I lead— 
A captive never to be freed, 

With voiceless throat and sightless eyes.” 


And art thou Morta? 
Most piercing melody of voice! 
As if the heart had sung “ Rejoice!” 
Even while the lips had wailed “ Despair!’ 


O, most rare, 


Nona, arise! put by the fleece— 
Life fails with torture overmuch; 
Stay, Decima, thy guiding touch, 
And let the troublous spinning cease! 


Morta, I hear, I follow thee— 
I hold thee by thy robe of snow— 
Yet go where thou canst never go, 
And see what thou canst never see: 


A fleece of shining white unrolled, 
A wheel whose turning has no end, 
A joined thread thou canst not rend; 
And ONE the gleaming strand doth hold. 


Softly the singing wheel revolves, 
Softly my heart sings evermore, 
While, learned in life’s seraphic lore, 

Death’s threefold mystery it solves. 


_—o-cSlSsSeo—— 


ADVERSITY. 


ADVERSITY, sage, useful guest, 
Severe instructor, but the best, 
It is from thee alone we know 
Justly to value things below. 
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Brripinre Gabined. 


LIGHT AT THE EVENING TIME—TESTIMONY OF THE 
Sarnts.—‘ At evening time it shall be light.” Zech. zw, 7. 

Those who trust in Christ shall not be disappointed. 
All through the Bible, those who trust are called upon 
to rejoice. Said the pious Janeway, “My heart is 
full—it is brimful; I can hold no more. I know 
what that means—‘the peace of God, which passeth all 
understanding.’ 
coveries God hath made to me. 
sight of Jesus when one is dying! 

If one can die with a heart full, he might live so 
also. ‘ Almost well, and nearly at home,” said the 
dying Baxter, when asked how he was by a friend. A 
martyr, when approaching the stake, being questioned 
as to how he felt, answered. ‘‘ Never better; for now I 
know that I am almost at home.” Then locking over 
the meadows between him and the place where he was 


I can not express what glorious dis- 
How lovely is the 


to be immediately burnt, he said, “Only two more 
stiles to get over, and I am at my Father’s house.” 
“ Dying,” said the Rev. 8. Medley, “is sweet work, sweet 
Another on his death-bed said, 
“T am going home as fast as I can, and I bless God 


that I have a good home to go to.” 


work—home, home!” 


Yes; nearer home should be the feeling of God’s | 


people, as day succeeds day. Said one, “ All things 


are mine. 


and tedious, painful nights. 


God sustains me through wearisome days, 
Simple faith in his Word 
keeps my mind in peace, but he generously adds strong 
“a 


am ready to die, through the grace of my Lord Jesus, 


consolation. Death has no sting” Another said 


and I look forward to the full enjoyment of the society 
of holy men and angels, and the full vision of God for 


evermore.” And the holy Polycarp, as he went to the 
that thou hast 


thought me worthy to have part in the number of thy 


stake, exclaimed, “I bless thee, O Lord! 


For this, and for 
all things, I praise thee, I bless thee, I glorify thee.” 
And one of the Continental Reformers thus expressed 


martyrs, in the cup of thy Christ. 


himself: “ Rejoice with me; I am going to a place of 
everlasting joy. In a short time I shall be with the 
Lord Jesus.” 

To all these was given a faith that went within the 
vail, by which they were enabled to look death in the 
face joyfully, to rejoice with joy unspeakable and full 
of glory. We need desire nothing higher or better, 
than in this world to know Christ, and to trust in him. 
“ He that believeth on him shall not be confounded.” 

ApAM NAMING EVERY LIviING CREATURE.—“ And 
whatsoever Adam called every living creature, that was 
the name thereof.” Gen. ui, 19. 

The verb was, says Paxton, is not in the original 
text; and, therefore, the sentence may run in the pres- 


] 








i were the witnesses, who generally pulled off their 
| clothes for the purpose: one of them threw him down 
| with great violence upon his loins 


ent, with equal propriety as in the past; and, indeed, 
according to the genius of the language, with more 
propriety in the present—that is the name thereof. 
Hence the names by which the lower animals were 
known in the days of Moses, were those which Adam 
gave them in Paradise; and as these are pure Hebrew, 
the legitimate conclusion is, that Hebrew was the lan- 
guage spoken by Adam before the fall. 

This argument receives an accession of strength from 
the ideal character of the Hebrew language. It is ad- 
mitted that all languages participate more or less of 
the ideal character; but it is one of the most remark- 
able circumstances by which the Hebrew is distin- 
guished. A number of its words, as in other languages, 
are mere arbitrary signs of ideas; but, in general, they 
derive their origin from a very few terms, or roots, 
that are commonly expressive of some idea borrowed 
from external objects; from the human constitution, 
from our senses or our feelings. The names of men, 
and of the lower animals, and the names of many 
places, particularly in the remoter ages, allude to some 
remarkable character in the creature named; or, in 
reference to place, to some uncommon circumstance or 
Scarcely a proper name can be mentioned, 
which alludes not to something of this kind. To give 
a few examples: Koré, the partridge, received its name 
from the verb Kara, to call, in imitation 


event. 


of the note 

The camel 
same form, 
which signifies to recompense, because that creature is 


which that bird uses in calling its young. 
is in Hebrew, Gamal, from a verb of the 


remarkable for remembering and revenging an injury. 
The Hebrews call the scorpion Akrab, from two words 
which signify to kill one’s father; now, both Pliny and 
Aristotle us, that it is the character of that 
creature to destroy its own parents. 


inform 


DEATH BY Stontnec.— There shall not a hand touch 
it, but he shall surely be stoned, or shot through.” Exodus 
riz, 13. 

“To be stoned to death,” says Lewis in his Origines 
Hebreee, “ was a most grievous and terrible infliction 


When the offender came within four cubits of the place | 


of execution, he was stripped naked, only leaving a 
covering before, and his hands being bound, he was led 
up to the fatal place, which was an eminence twice a 


man’s hight. The first executioners of the sentence 


if he rolled upon 
his breast, he was turned upon his loins again, and if 
he died by the fall there was an end; but if not, the 
other witness took a great stone and dashed it upon 


| 





his breast, as he lay upon his back; and then, if he 
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| 
was not dispatched, all the people that stood by threw | 
stones at him till he died.’ 


THE PoLiIteNEss or ABRAHAM.—“ And Abraham 
stood up, and bowed himself to the people of the land, 
even to the children of Heth.” 

The politeness of Abraham, says Roberts, may be 


Gen. xxvii, 7. 


seen exemplified among the highest and the lowest of 
the people of the East: in this respect nature seems to 


for 


With what grace do all classes bow on receivin 


have done for them what art has done others. 


ga 
favor, or in paying their respects to a superior! Some- 
times they bow down to the ground; at other times 
they put their hands on their bosoms, and gently in- 
cline the head; they also put the right hand on the 
face in a longitudinal position; and sometimes give a 
long and graceful sweep with the right hand, from the 
forehead to the ground, 


THE THUNDERINGS AND LIGHTNINGS OF SINAI.— 
“ And all the people saw the thunderings, and the light- 
nings, and the noise of the trumpet, and the mountain 
smoking: and when the people saw it, they removed and 
stood afar off.” Ex. rz, 18. 

Mr. Harmer says that large splinters of wood, either 
of a resinous nature in themselves, or perhaps prepared 
in some cases by art, are made use of in the Levant 
instead of flambeaux; and if they are in use in these 
times, in which great improvements have been made in 
all the arts of life, it is natural to suppose they were 
in use anciently, particularly among the peasants, shep- 
Dr. Richard 
Chandler found lighted brands made use of in Asia 
Minor, by some ‘Villagers, instead of torches, and he 


herds, and travelers of the lower class. 


refers to Virgil, representing the Roman peasants as 
preparing, in his days, the same sort of flambeaux, in 
Winter time, for their use. If they still continue in 
use in the East, there is reason to believe they were 
used anciently, and, indeed, it seems to be a torch of 
this kind that is meant by the Hebrew word lappeed, 
which our translators render firebrand, 
sometimes lamp, thus confounding things that are very 


sometimes 


distinct, and which are expressed by different words, 
I would remark further, that as this word is made uce 
of, Ex. xx, 18, and a very different word is used to 
express lightning in the Hebrew, it is unfortunate that 
our version should render it lightning there, when it is 
to be understood, I apprehend, of the flaming of the 
trees on Mount Sinai, on that memorable occasion, 
whole trees flaming around the Divine presence, bear- 
ing some resemblance to the torches made of splinters 
of wood, which were made use of on less august occa- 
sions: “All the people saw the thunderings, and the 
trees flaming like so many torches, and the noise of 
the trumpet, and the mountain smoking; and when 
the people saw it, they removed and stood afar off.” 
Lightning is understood here without doubt, and that 
the trees were se on fire by the lightning will hardly 
be contested; on the other hand, if the word directly 
meant lightning, still it is evidently supposed the trees 
and shrubs were fired by it; from whence else would 
have come the smoke? But as the word signifies 
torches, not flashes of lightning, it should not have 
been translated here lightning, differently from what it 
properly signifies. Agreeable to this account is the 





description given us, Exod. xix, 18, “ And Mount Sinai 
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was altogether on a smoke, because the Lord descended 
upon it in fire; and the smoke thereof ascended as the 
smoke of a furnace, and the whole mount quaked 
greatly.” 


Waxep Fat anp Kickep.—“ But Jeshurun wazed 
fat, and kicked: thou art wazen fat, thou art grown 
thick, thou art covered with fatness; then he forsook God 
which made him, and lightly esteemed the Rock of his sal- 
vation.” Deut. xxvii, 15. 

This does not appear to mean that Jeshurun had be- 
come fat in person, but fat or proud in spirit. Thus 
of people who have risen from obscurity, and who con- 
duct themselves proudly, it is said, “ They have become 
fat.” 
a stranger to suppose it was meant so literally; whereas 
the individual alluded to may be as meager as one of 


To hear, “ how fat that man is now,” might lead 


Pharaoh's lean cattle. 


GrumBLina AnouT THE Former Days.— Say not 
thou, What is the cause that the former days were better 
than these? for thou dost not inquire wisely concerning 
this.” Eccl. vit, 10. 

The grumbling about the “ degeneracy of the times,” 
and the former days being better than these, is not a 
new institution. rebukes it. Roberts 
says that the Hindoos have four ages, which nearly 
correspond with the golden, silver, brazen, and iron 
In the first age, called 


The wise man 


ages of the Western heathen. 
Kretha, they say the corn sprang up spontaneously and 
required no attention; in the second, named T'retha, 
the justice of kings and the blessings of the righteous 
caused it to grow; in the third, called Tuvara, rain 
produced it; but in this, the fourth age, called Aally, 
many works have to be done to cause it to grow. “Our 
fathers,” say they, “had three harvests in the year: 
the trees also gave an abundance of fruit. Where is 
now the cheapness of provisions? the abundance of 
fish? the fruitful flocks? the rivers of milk? the plenty 
of water? Where the pleasures? Where the docility 
of animals? Where the righteousness, the truth, and 
affection? Where the riches, the peace, the plenty? 
Where the mighty men? Where the chaste and beau- 
tiful mothers, with their fifteen or sixteen children? 
Alas! alas! they are all fled.” 


DIFFICULTY OF MAKING STRAIGHT WHAT GOD HAS 
MADE CRooKED.—“ Consider the work of God: for who 
can make that straight which he hath made crooked?” 
Ecel. vii, 13. 

Roberts quotes the following as specimens of Eastern 
sayings: “ My lord, it is of no use trying to reform 
that fellow; his ways are crooked: should you by force 
make him a little straight, he will relapse into his 
former state.” “If you make straight the tail of the 
dog, will it remain so?” 


ZEALOUS FOR Gop.—" Phineas was zealous for his 
God.” Numbers xxv, 13 

Mr. Andrew Melville, professor of divinity at St. 
Andrews, in the reign of James VI, was a very bold 
for the cause of God and truth. 
When some of his more moderate brethren blamed him 


and zealous man 


for being too hot and fiery, he was wont to reply, “If 
you see my fire go downward, set your foot upon it 
and put it out; but if it go upward, let it return to its 
own place.” 
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Hoirs anfl Ourrirs. 


MNEMOTECHNY AND THE KINGS OF JUDAH.—Here 
is a genuine puzzle. What does it mean? R, Z, eight 
A’s, eight J’s, H, and M—twenty letters in all, arranged 
with as much symmetry as an Arabic charm, or a sen- 
tence from the Kabbala! What can it be? 


A 


Z 

It is a Scriptural, historical, mnemotechnic, literary 
curiosity. These letters are the initials of the names 
of the kings of Judah, from Rehoboam to Zedekiah. 

Mnemotechny is the art of memory. Several years 
ago, for instance, I happened to see a newspaper para- 
graph, in which the writer mentioned that there are 
five alkalies; namely, potash, soda, alum, lime, and 
magnesia; and that these names may easily be retained 
in the memory by combining their initial letters into 
the mnemonic word psalm. This was a mnemotechnic 
expedient. The same principle is illustrated in the 
enigmatical table of letters at the head of this article. 
By the help of this table our young readers, with ten 
minutes’ study, may know more of Jewish history than 
many a gray-headed preacher 

After the schism, and before the captivity, there 
were twenty kings of Judah. 
follows: 

Rehoboam ; 
Abijam, Asa; 
Jehoshaphat, Jehoram ; 
Ahaziah, Athaliah; 
Joash, Amaziah, Azariah, Jotham; 
Ahaz, Hezekiah, Manasseh, Amon; 
Josiah, Jehoaz, Jehoiakim, Jehoiachin; 
Zedekiah. 

The first line in the table begins and ends with A, 
the second with J, the third with A, and the fourth 
with J. 
and last lines are just alike—A, J, A, J. 
and 


The bottom 
line is entirely made up of J's; for the table 
itself, if it does not exactly begin with A, it at least 


as 


ends with Z. But the reader may make other observa- 


tions for himself. 


will often 
the names of things. 


SIGNIFICANT NAMEs.—You 
glean knowledge from 
record of inventions is preserved in the names which 
so many articles bear, of the place from which they 
came, or the person by whom they were first invented! 
The “magnet” its The 
“bayonet” tells us that it was first made at Bayonne; 


has name from Magnesia. 
“worsted” that it was spun at a village of the same 
name in the vicinity of Norwich; ‘“cambrics” that they 
reached us from Cambray; “damask "’ from Damascus; 
the ‘damson,” or Damascus 
plum; “dimity ” from Damietta; “ cordwain,” or ‘ cor- 
dovan,” from Cordova; Corinth; “ indi- 
go”—indicum—from India; “agates” from a Sicilian 


also the “ damascene” 


“currants,” 


Their names were as | 





river, Achates; “jalap” from Jalapa, a town in Mex- 
ico; “parchment” from Pergamum; the “guinea” that 
it was originally coined—in the year 1663—of gold 
brought from the African coast so called; ‘‘camlet,” 
that it was woven in part of camel's hair. The fashion 
of the cravat was borrowed from the Croats, or “ Cro- 
bats,” as they used, in the sixteenth century, to be 
ealled. Such has been the manufacturing process of 
England, that we now send our calicoes and mus'ins 
to India and the East; yet the words give standing 
witness that we once imported them thence, for “calico” 
is from Calicut, and “muslin” from Moussul, # city in 
is the spoil of the Arme- 


Asiatic Turkey. ‘“ Ermine 


nian rat.—Trench's Study of Words. 


WHEN you Go To RomE po As Rome Dogs.—In the 
time of St. Augustine, the question respecting Saturday 
being in its infancy, that great theologist was in the 
habit of dining upon Saturday as upon Sunday; but 
his mother, Monica, being puzzled with the different 
practices then prevailing—tor they had begun to fast 
at Rome on Saturday—applied to her son for a solu- 
tion of the difficulty. He in return actually went to 
Milan on purpose to consult St. Ambrose on the sub- 
ject. Now, at Milan, they did not fast on Saturday, 
and the answer of the Milan saint to the Hippo saint 
was this: ‘‘ When I go to Rome I fast on Saturday, as 
they do at Rome; but when I am here I do not”—an 
advice that is current among us to this day—‘ When 
you go to Rome do as Rome does.” 

A FEATHER IN HIS Cap.—Among the manuscripts 
in the British Museum, there are two copies of a curi- 
ous description of Hungary, which appear to have been 
written by a military adventurer of the Dalgety tribe 
of 1508. 


he describes “ 


The writer, speaking of the inhabitants, whom 
of stature and complexion not unlike the 


| poor Irish,” says, “It hath been an ancient custom 


If we read the letters up and down, the first | 
| show the number he had killed by the number of feath- 


be able to | 
What a 


amongst them, that none should wear a feather but 
he who had killed a Turk, to whom it was lawful to 
ers in his cap.” Does not this sufficiently account for 
this popular expression ? 


STYLES OF GREETING.—“ How do you do?” That's 


English and American. “ How do you carry yourself?” 
That’s French. “ How do you stand?” That's Italian. 
“ How do you find yourself?” That’s German. “ How 
do you fare That ’s Dutch. “How can you?” 
That ’s Swedish. ‘“ How do you perspire?” That 's 
‘How is your stomach? Have you eaten 


9” 


Egyptian. 


your rice?” That 's Chinese. “How do you have 
yourself?” That ’s Polish. ‘ How do you live on?” 
had 


That ’s Russian. ‘ May thy shadow never be less! 
That ’s Persian—and all mean much the same thing. 


QuEry.—What is the origin of the “ Tammany So- 
ciety,” and what were its early political principles? 
Who first originated the party, and where was it first 


established ? Q 


Who was Tammany ? 
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Bifehoard for GShilfires. 


THE BUSY BEES. 


BY MRS. N. M’CONAUGHY. 


One pleasant Autumn afternoon four little girls were gath- 
ered in Mrs. Niles’s nursery, quite intent on a very import- 
ant piece of business which they had on hand. It was a 
quilting party for the benefit of Miss Victoria Artemisia, 
Mary Niles’s new doll. It was a very superior doll, and 
could open and shut its eyes, and when rather warmly ca- 
ressed could cry delightfully. This, indeed, was one of the 
chief attractions which quite won the heart of Mary, when 
she saw it in the hands of the bustling little saleswoman. 
Of course such a wonderful baby ought to have all her be- 
longings to correspond. So Alfred Niles, who loved to please 
his little sister, as all good boys do, spent an hour or two 
after school every day in a cabinet shop, where a young fel- 
low worked whom he knew. The result was that one morn- 
ing, the first thing Mary saw when she opened her eyes, 
was a beantiful littl: walnut bedstead on the top of the bu- 
reau, just the right size for little Victoria. How pleased 
she was, and how she threw her arms around her kind 
brother’s neck and kissed him! 

“TI will feed your rabbits every time you wish me to, Al- 
fred,’ she said in the fullness of her gratitude. She felt 
sorry now to think she had sometimes declined leaving her 
play to accommodate her brother when he was in a hurry. 
The kinder little children are to each other the happier they 
will be, and the less they will have to be sorry for. 

Aunt Martha, who lived on a farm a mile from the village, 
told Mary she woujd give her a nice little feather bed with 
pillows and bolsters, if she would make up, very neatly, all 
the other things belonging to her baby’s bedstead. She 
knew it was an excellent way to teach little girls to be 
skillful with the needle, to have them make up their play- 
things nicely. A little girl who is careless and untidy about 
her play will be apt to neglect other things when she grows 
older. We can not begin too early to learn habits of order. 

Mary worked very diligently over the tiny white sheets 
and dainty, ruffled pillow-cases, and pieced every block of 
the little star quilt herself. Aunt Martha said if she chose 


| of good in her quiet way. 


to ask some little girls to help her quilt it, she would send | 


her a basket of yellow peaches and a pitcher of cream for 
their supper, if mother was willing, of course. Mother was 
willing, and much pleased to see that her little daughter 
had been so industrious. So she added a nice cake and plate 
of sandwiches to the little girls’ table, and Mary made tea 
in her little china dishes. Altogether it was a very happy 
afternoon. 

“T wish poor Robbie Lynn could have one of these nice 
peaches,”’ said Emma Harrison. “ He is so sick, and wants 
some fruit so bad. I met Nannie to-day searching for black- 
berries for him, but they were nearly all gone. His mouth 
is so dry and hot all the time, how good a peach would taste 
to him!” 

The hearts of the dear little girls were overflowing with 
sympathy directly. 

“TI will ask my mother if we may not take him a dishful 
as soon as we have done supper,” said Mary 

“Let us wait till we get the quilt off,” said Clara. 

“But, then, he will be so much longer without it,” said 
little Mary—and it was a very good thought of the little 
girl. Never put off doing a kindness a minute longer than 
you can help. 

So directly after their early tea, the little people having 
obtained Mrs. Niles’s ready consent, started out on their 
pleasant errand, Mary’s mother having added to the basket 
some delicate tea rusks and wine biscuit for the sick boy. 
How lovely the soft Autumn air was, and how soft the car- 





pet of bright maple leaves beneath their feet! But the sun- 
shine itself was not brighter than the dark eyes and pale 
face of the sick boy when he saw the treasures they had 
brought for him. The poor widow conld hardly find words 
in which to thank them. They sat down a little while in 
the cottage, and made it bright and cheerful with their 
merry voices, dving the sick boy more good than his medi- 
cine. Mary promised to bring her baby in for him to see 
the next time she took her out for a walk, and he thanked 
her with a smile which made her very happy. The little 
girls went back to their work with light hearts. 

* How cold that bare floor will be next Winter!’’ said 
thoughtful Emma, ‘But how nice and white the boards 
It must take so much of that poor woman’s time and 
How I wish she had a good 


were ! 
strength to scrub it so nicely. 
rag carpet to cover it!"’ 

“So do 1,” said Hattie Wells, whose mother was ready for 
every good work. ‘“ Why could n't we make her one ?”’ 

“Make a carpet?” said Clara, “why, it would take us a 
year.” 

“0 no!” said Hattie, “it is very easy work. I have often 
helped my mother. If we could only make a few yards, you 
know it would be a great deal better than nothing. We 
might gather up all the old scraps about our homes that our 
mothers were willing to spare, and meet at some place on 
Saturday afternoons to cut and sew them. Lucy Andrews 
would love to have us come there with it, I know. She 
does love to do good to any body. Lucy was a poor lame 
girl, who seldom left her home, but who did a great deal 
Nobody is so badly off but that she 
can be of some use in the world if she has but the heart to be. 

So the little girls resolved to consult their mothers first, 
as all children should, and if they approved they would en- 
list a few other companions in the enterprise. 

The result was, that a little sewing society was organized, 
to meet at the room of lame Lucy every week. ‘The Busy 
Bees” was the name they chose for their association, and it 
There were many bundles 
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proved to be very appropriate. 
and baskets of old clothing brought at the first meeting, and 
all were inspected by Lucy before the scissors were permitted 
to touch them. 

“That little red frock is quite too good to cut up,” said 
Lucy. “ Would it not be better to give it to some poor 
child who might wear it half the Winter, if not longer ?’’ 

‘Mother did not want it,’’ said Nelly Day. ‘She said it 
would make a nice bright stripe, but she said we must all 
do exactly as you say about every thing, Lucey. So if you 
think it would be more useful as it is, I know she will be 
glad to have you let some child have it.” 

“Well, we will lay it aside for the present, and this nice 
flannel sack, too. I Know a number of poor people who 
would be thankful for that.” 

So they set to work vigorously on the scraps and well-worn 
garments, and before the afternoon was over it began to 
seem quite probable that the poor widow would have her 
carpet. 

When the clock struck five they gathered every thing up 
nicely and stored the fragments up in a box provided fur the 
purpose, and put them quite out of the way. Then Emma 
swept up the carpet neatly, and the little girls had a fine 
time washing their hands and faces at the pump. Then 
sundry little baskets and tin pails were produced, and a 
merry strife took place among them, as to whose lunch Lucy 
should share. She must take something from every one. 

“Now, Lucy, I brought this tart on purpose for you,” said 
Clara; ‘you must not take Nelly’s.” 

“My mother made this cake on purpose for you, Lucy,” 
said Hattie. “I asked her to make if extra nice; you will 
eat it before you do Suzy’s, won't you?” 
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“ You are trying to kill Lucy with kindness,” said Emma. 
“Let her take them all, and set away for to-morrow what 
she does not wish tu-day.”” That was satisfactory to all, and 
a little mountain of dainties was piled up before her, such 
as the poor girl seldom tasted. 

The work progressed rapidly, and soon the required num- 
ber of pounds was ready for the weaver. The children had 
made up a little sum among themselves to pay for the weav- 
ing, and the mothers had added enough to make out the 
amount. There were two dollars left over, and with that 
they bought a nice, easy rocker for Robbie to sit up in, as 
there were only three old straight-back chairs in the house. 

If the little girls live to be ever so old they will seldom 
see any happier days than the one on which they went to 
the poor woman’s cottage to see the new carpet put down, 
and to present Robbie with his new rocking-chair. How it 
rested his poor, tired back and shoulders! and no velvet 
carpet ever gave its owners more pleasure than that plain, 
home-made one did to the poor widow and her children. 

“God will bless you for this. I know he will, little girls,” 
she said. ‘ You are learning carly to follow in the footsteps 
of the good Master. He went about doing good all his life. 
I will pray for you every day, that your names may all be 
written in heaven.” 

Surely she could not make them a better return. The 
prayers of a sincere Christian are worth more than all the 
silver and gold in the world. 

The garments which were left over, as too good to be cut 
up, were distributed among some poor families whom Lucy 
knew, and they did good service in warming some shivering 
blue shoulders and half-covered forms. The little girls, too, 
had their sympathies awakened on the subject of helping the 
poor, and that was a life-long blessing to them. The Busy 
Rees were not idle after they had scattered from the little 





hive where they were first gathered, and many were the | 
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honey drops of charity which distilled from their fingers. 
What other little girls would like to imitate them in doing 
good to the poor? God has a blessing for the child as well 
as the grown person who is kind to the needy and suffering. 
“The Lord shall deliver him in time of trouble ;” “* whatso- 
ever he putteth his hand to it shall prosper.” 


Jack Frost anp Retry Snow; orn, A WINTER PIECE For 
THE CHILDREN.—It was an afternoon in the month of Janu- 
ary, when two persons were sitting in a room engaged in 
conversation. The room was a very odd room, and the peo- 
ple were very odd people. 

There were walls, as in other rooms, but instead of being 
built of stone, and covered with paper or paint, they were 
made of ice, and shone on every side like looking-glasses. 
Indeed, there was no need of looking-glasses in that room, 
for the inhabitants combed their hair and shaved their 
beards, and did other things of a like nature, hy the aid of 
these glittering walls. The chairs were cut out of solid 
pieces of ice, and so was the table. Over the table hung a 
most beautiful chandelier, made of the finest and brightest 
icicles. O! how they glittered when a pale ray of sunshine 
shot in through the windows, and touched their million tips 
of freezy fretwork. There were a great many ornaments in 
the room, all made of ice, and even the dinner-things and 
tea-things, the knives and spoons—every thing was made of 
the same hard, shining, cold material. If you had gone up 
stairs, yon would have found the bedsteads made of ice, and 
the draperies of icicles. But what do you think took the 
place of pillews, and bed, and mattresses? Why, snow! 
snow newly gathered every day, and light as feathers! If 
you had lain down on one of these beds, I do not say how 


even a fire. Perhaps they had no wood or coals in that 
country, but really they looked tolerably comfortable, though 
Jack was rather blue about the nose, and Betty had one or 
two chilblains on her fingers. 

* Betty,” said Jack, one day, “you and I have been resid- 
ing here at the North Pole for this nine months past; let 
us take a little journey: let us go aud see the rest of the 
world.” 

“Agreed,” replied Betty. ‘I shall be very glad to go, 
and you have just spoken at the proper time, for to-morrow 
is the day for the coach called the North-East Wind, and 
we can go by it very conveniently.” 

So the next morning they set off on the North-East Wind. 
You would like to have traveled by the North-East Wind, 
it went so fast. It rattled and roared along right merrily. 
And if you could have stood somewhere and seen it pass, 
you would have seen Jack Frost aud Betty Snow with your 
own eyes. I hardly know how to describe what they were 
about, but Jack was constantly scattering about innumera- 
ble little shining particles, no bigger than the point of a 
pin; and Betty seemed to fill the whole air with flying feath- 
ers, white and soft. Every place they passed over was won- 
derfully changed. 

There was a very high hill just in front of my window. 
Betty Snow just touched the top with the tip of her foot in 
passing, and instead of being green as grass, it looked as 
thongh a great white sheet had been spread over it. 

There was a pond, where we get water for our horse, and 
where the ducks and fowls drink. Jack Frost just walked 
across it, and neither horse, nor ducks, nor fowls, could get 
a drop of water; for the pond was as hard as iron, 

There was our milk for breakfast. That gentleman put 
his nose into the larder, and the milk was soon turned to 
ice; and in a single night he destroyed all the early flowers 
in our garden, 

But the most mischievous trick he played was when I and 


| a little boy of my acquaintance went out to walk. We were 








warm you would have been; but as to softness, no bed could | 


have been softer. 

And who do you think were the people who lived in this 
strange house? They were a man and his wife, of whom I 
dare say you have often heard. Children call them often by 
their common names, Jack Frost and Betty Snow, but they 
are quite great people in their own country. 

“A cold place,” you will say. Yes, but they did not mind 
it; positively, when I looked in upon them last they had not 


walking along quietly, not thinking of any thing in partie- 
ular, and placed our feet on a shining spot in the road, 
when Jack Frost came behind us unseen, and gave us a lit- 
tle twitch. Before we were aware of it we were both sprawl- 
ing in the middle of the road. It was not very fair of him, 
yet little did he care. The rogue only langhed and passed 
on, leaving us to get up as we could. 

These you will say are very funny things, and so they are, 
thongh it is never pleasant and sometimes hurts not a lit- 
tle to fall suddenly right down in the middle of the road, 
But Jack has great power ard will sometimes do very hard 
things. He will givo the mountains such a blow in passing, 
that great pieces tumble from the top to the bottom. He 
will tie the running rivers up so tight with his ice rope that 
they are obliged to stand still, and let men walk on them. 
He will breathe in a man’s face, and chill him so that all 
his limbs become stiff and immovable. Then the man lies 
down or even stands still and dies just as our fiowers die. 
Very cruel sometimes is Jack Frost. He pinches little chil- 
dren terribly in their face and fingers. And when they ery, 
he only langhs end passes on. Little does he care how much 
it hurts them. 

Sometimes Jack Frost and Betty Snow join together and 
do a great deal of mischief. They see a Jone traveler in the 
wilderness, and down comes Betty Snow and covers up every 
thing, so that the poor man do n't know which way to go. 
Then along comes Jack Frost and pinches him so that he 
can’t go any where. And the next you will know of the 
poor man the wolves will be tearing him all to pieces. 

It is all very pleasant to see this singular couple playing 
their amusing tricks—sprinkling feathers over the fields, 
spreading glass upon the ponds, making pinnacles and 
church-spires along the banks, only turning them upside 
down, and upsetting little boys and girls on every possible 
occasion. It is very pleasant for the boys to have fine 
skating places, and to have their fun in snow-balling. But 
after all we do n’t like to get too intimate with them. They 
are apt to become troublesome visitors. They stay too long, 


| and become too exacting. In fact, they staylong and makea 
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family so much discomfort and trouble, that in the end they 
are glad when the troublesome visitors go away. 

There is a gentleman who resides at a great distance from 
the North Pole. He hates Jack Frost and Betty Snow; and 
they on their part are very much afraid of him, and always 
run away when they see him coming. This gentleman is 
very fond of gardening, and he manages to produce in his 
gardens the most delicious fruits, and the most beautiful 
flowers you ever saw in your life. “Mr. Sun,” they call 
him. Mr. Sun visits the North country once a year to see 
and cultivate his gardens there. 

Jack Frost and Betty Snow knew this very well, and it 
was when Mr. Sun was well to the South, that they would 
steal out from the North Pole and go as far South as they 
dared, playing their pranks and doing their mischief. 

But the time was come for Mr. Sun to visit his gardens in 
the North, to see whether his men were putting in properly 
their peas and their beans, their barley and their wheat, 
their corn and their potatoes, and also their crocuses and 
tulips, their pinks and carnations, roses, ete., in order that 
he might have plenty to eat, and that the country might 
look beautiful in the Summer. He took for his carriage a 
golden Cloud, and for his two horses the South Wind and 
the West Wind. Then flourishing his whip, he took the 
reins in his hand and off he started for the North. 

As he went along every thing began to change. 
became green, and pushed its long points upward, the flow- 
ering plants put forth their buds, and the rivers and streams 
began to run as if they were crazy. 

One night Jack Frost and Betty Snow had been very mis- 
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chievous indeed. I don’t know that they had killed any 
one that night, but they had gone round and choked all the 
pumps, and cracked the milk-pans and all the water-jugs 
they could reach, and had done a world of mischief besides. 
About four o'clock in the morning, when it was bitterly 
cold, Jack said to Betty, “Is not this a jolly night’s work? 
What will the people say? We will do just the same to- 
night!’ But Jack was mistaken, for the next morning the 
South and West Wind began to blow. 

*O, dear me!” said Jack, “this is very uncomfortable! 
What can it be? How do you feel, Betty ?” 

“TI feel very bad,” replied Betty, “I am even ready to 
faint! Indeed I shall melt.” 

“T am melting already,” said Jack. ‘I’m going, going.” 

“QO!” said Betty, ‘our mortal enemy is coming; I feel the 
breath of his horses, and there he is himself, looking oat 
from his chariot, with that ugly red face of his. O! where 
shall we go?” 

* Into that river,” said Jack. ‘ Let us get under the 
water and slip away gently. Betty being a lady very quietly 
and imperceptibly crept through the earth into the stream, 
but Jack was in a greater bustle, and tumbled with a bounce 
and a crack rig'it into the water, and there he went rolling 
and knocking himself against the stones into the sea, and 
by the sea, I suppose, he got again in due time to the North 
Pole. 

Well for him that he escaped when he did. Had he staid 
a little longer, Mr. Sun would assuredly have caught him, 
and broiled both him and Betty for his breakfast, so that 
there would not have been a bit of them left. 
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Hortense, THE DAUGHTER OF JOSEPHINE AND THE 
Moruer or Napo.eon III.—As a fitting appendix to 
our sketch of Josephine, we append a paragraph rela- 
ting to Hortense and her son. It was fitting that the 
grandson of Josephine should be the only successor of 
Napoleon upon the throne of France: 


Queen Hortense, having already suffered much trouble, 
could not endure the exile of her son, Napoleon Louis. Her 
tender and generous heart was broken and her health was 
much impaired by grief, and altogether she was unfitted to 
bear up against this new cause of sorrow. Fully sensible that 
the end of her life was fast approaching, and wishing to em- 
brace once more her son, the Queen wrote to the Prince to re- 
turn to receive her last farewell. It was no easy matter for 
him to do so. But duty called him to the side of his mother, 
which he was determined to discharge at any price, and with- 
out loss of time he embarked from the United States for En- 
gland. He went immediately to Holland, which he passed 
over without being discovered; reached the Rhine, which he 
ascended, and finally arrived at the Castle of Arenburg, just 
in time to close the eyes of his noble and unfortunate mother. 
The Queen expired in his arms the Sth of October, 1837, at 
the age of fifty-four years. She had, before her death, ex- 
pressed the desire to repose by the side of her mother, the 
Empress Josephine, in the church at Rueil, where Eugene 
and Hortense had caused to be built a family vault. The 
body of Hortense was taken to Rueil, the 19th of November, 
under the charge of Count Tasher de la Pagerie, a cousin of 
the Queen. It was temporarily placed in a chapelle ardente, 
built near the tomb of Josephine, and finally deposited in 
the vault. 

Queen Caroline, the youngest sister of the Emperor Napo- 
leon, had obtained from the French Government permission 
to return to France on affairs of importance. She was at 
Paris at the time of the burial of the mortal remains of 
Hortense, and was the only representative of the family who 
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had the consolation of accompanying the Queen to her last 
resting-place, and offering her the tribute of her tears. 
Prince Napoleon Louis Bonaparte, the only surviving son 
of Hortense, while a prisoner at Ham, caused to be erected, 
in the church at Rueil, a monument to the memory of his 
mother. It was placed there in April, 1846. The monument, 
of much simplicity, was the work of the sculptor Bartolini, 
of Florence. It is composed of a pedestal of variegated mar- 
ble, which has upon each of its four faces a medallion. On 
the first are engraved the arms of Queen Hortense; on the 
second is represented Charity, after a small medal struck off 
in honor of the Queen; and on the third and fourth are rep- 
resented the several branches of the arts which she had cul- 
tivated with success. Upon this pedestal is erected the statue 
of Hortense. She is represented kneeling, with arms crossed 
in the attitude of resignation. Upon one of the faces of the 
monument are engraved, in letters of gold, these words: 
“ A la Reine Hortense, 
Le Prince Napoleon-Louis Bonaparte.” 


THe Youna LAapy THAT DIED AND Buriep HeEr- 
SELF.—There is a terrible irony and yet full of prac- 
tical teaching in the following: 

A gentleman lately inquired for a young lady of his ac- 
quaintance. ‘She is dead,” very gravely replied the person 
to whom he addressed his inquiries. “Is it possible! I 
never heard of it—-what was her disease?’ ‘ Vanity,” re- 
turned the other; “she buried herself alive in the arms of 
an old fellow of seventy, with a fortune, in order to have 
the satisfaction of a gilded tomb.” 

BREAKING AN Hovr-Guass.—The late Dr. Thomas 
Fuller relates this incident of himself. The incident 
and the improvement made upon it are alike pertinent 
and forcible: 

Coming hastily into a chamber, I had almost thrown down 
a crystal hour-glass. Fear lest I had, made me grieve, as if 
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I had broken it. But, alas! how much precious time have I 
cast away without any regret! The hour-glass was but 
crystal, each hour a pearl; that but like to be broken, this 
lost outright; that but casually, this done willfully; a bet- 
ter hour-glass might be bought, but time once lost, lost for- 
ever. Thus we grieve more for toys than for treasure. 
Lord, give me an hour-glass, not to be by me, but to be in 
Teach me to number my days. An hour-glass to turn 
me, that I may apply my heart unto wisdom. 


me, 


How CHILDREN MAKE Us STOCKHOLDERS IN THE 
Pustic Mora.ity.—There few 
ought to be none—who will not appreciate how the 


are parents—there 
responsibility and the care of children increase the in- 
terest of the individual in public morals: 

When your own child comes in from the street, and has 
learned to swear from the bad boys congregated there, it is 
a very different thing to you from what it was when you 
heard the profanity of those boys as you passed them. Now 
it takes hold of you, and makes you feel that you are a 
stockholder in the public morality. Children make men 
better citizens. Of what use would an engine be to a ship 
if it were lying loose in the hull? It must be fastened to it 
with bolts and screws, befure it can propel the vessel. Now 
a childless man is just like a loose engine. A man must be 
bolted and screwed to the community before he can begin to 
work for its advancement; and there are no such screws and 
bolts as children. 


How To RaltsE up A LitrLe TyRANtT.—The working 
of the slave system of the Southern States illustrates, 
on a broad scale, the following bit of philosophy. Nor 
are families wanting, in any part of the country, in 
which sad illustrations may not be found: 

The ideas of right and wrong in human conduct are never 
observable in a young child. How many acts of an injuri- 
ous nature would he commit if not restrained, without al- 
lowing that they were injurious? He seizes every thing 
within his reach, without any sensations relative to justice 
or injustice. The humored child always thinks he has a 
right to every thing that he desires, and resents a refusal as 
an injustice and cruelty. The little tyrant behaves, in his 
small circle, like great tyrants in their large spheres, as if 
the whole creation were at their disposal, or formed for their 


sole gratification. 


Let New EnGianp Go.—Such was the war-cry of 
traitors in the Methodist Episcopal Church in 1844, 
uttered by George F. Pierce, now Bishop of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church South, and traitor to his coun- 
try. Then it applied only to the Conferences. Now 
the sympathizers with treason in the North-West, 
yearning for communion with the slave despotism of 
the South, have taken up the ery. The patriotic Gov- 
ernor of Illinois, Yates, administers to this treasonable 
outery such a timely and withering rebuke that we 
can not forbear an extract: 

I regret that appeals are being made to the masses by a 
few public presses in the country for separation from New 
England. Not a drop of New England blood courses my 
veins; still, I should deem myself an object of commiseration 
and shame if I could forget her glorious history; if I could 
forget that the blood of her citizens freely commingled with 
that of my own ancestors upon those memorable fields which 
ushered in the millennium dawn of civil and religious liberty. 
I propose not to be the eulogist of New England; but she is 
indissolubly bound to us by all the bright memories of the 
past, by all the glory of the present, by all the hopes of the 
future. I shall always glory in the fact that I belong to a 
Republic in the galaxy of whose stars New England is 
among the brightest and best. Palsied be the hand that 
would sever the ties which bind the East and West! 








A SHREWD TurRN IN A Stump SpeEcH.—Hon. J. H. 
Darly, formerly United States Senator from Missouri, 
was, many years ago, a candidate for Congress in his 
district. He was “stumping” the swamp region in 
South-East Missouri; and one day, just after getting 


” 


| out of the swamps, he came to a town, where he was 


called on for a speech. He complied with the request, 
and during the course of his harangue got off the fol- 
lowing decided hit: 

Fellow-Citizens,—While I was riding through the swamps 
below here yesterday, toward this town, my tedious way was 
beguiled by the musical greetings of the tenants of the 
watery element; and, rapt in ecstasy at the dulcet harmony, 
to my great surprise I heard, all of a sudden, a lot of the 
biggest kind of bull-frogs start up a cry of “ Bowlin! Bow- 
lin!” “Ah!” said I, quite startled, “it seems my opponent 
has a strong constituency here!’ Hardly, however, had I 
recovered from this first shock to my nerves, when I was 
yet more startled, for another set of ‘‘croakers,”’ a little 
further on, set up a cry of “ Rozier! Rozier!’ “So it seems,” 
exclaimed I, ‘* my other opponent has his friends here too. 
I wonder how I stand in this community!’ So I stood still 
for a good while expecting my constituents to raise their 


voices in my behalf; but I had not a single one there. And 
I can tell you why. The ’cute rascals knew that if I get 


elected to Congress I will have their swamps drained, and 
then their occupation, like Othello’s, would be gone, and they 
would have to shift and *‘ make tracks’’ for new quarters. 


Sap Picrure oF A Map Poetess.—The following 
long lain among our clippings. We 
the pen of Willis: 


sad picture has 
think it is from 

In that part of the Washington Asylum which is still de- 
voted to its insane patients, Dr. Nicholas showed me a sight 
Cross-legged upon 
seated a 


which was particularly touching to me. 
the round table in the center of the 
woman, perhaps thirty years of age, who had the remains 
of a remarkable beauty ; the finest of large, dark, wild eyes, 
and features which, though ghastly pale, were exceedingly 
Her long, gray hair was disheveled, 


room Was 


well cut and expressive. 
and of her dress and appearance she evidently had not a 
thought; but open upon her Jap was a volume from which 
she was pretending to read aloud, making an unintelligible 
and incoherent gabble. By her side lay a volume of her 
own writing, with her own likeness as a frontispiece, and 
she had gone crazy as an authoress. It was the daughter 
of the poet, Sumner Lincoln Fairfield, and she had started 
with great promise, publishing her first book in Boston. 
Both of her parents, it will be remembered, were of the over- 
imaginative class, and it proved that the twofold inheritance 
of the gift was too much. But what a pity is such an ap- 
parently-unnecessary wreck of a lifetime of a beautiful girl, 
for I am told that her recovery is hopeless. The Doctor said 
that for seconds only she regained her consciousness, and 
he asked me to address some remark to her. I did, observ- 
ing that she must be very lonely sometimes in that unfur- 
nished room. Her attention was arrested by my voice, and 
she stared around and fixed her large, dark eyes upon me. 
“Yes,” she said, “these asylums are the mournfulest of 
weary places.” Alas for the head that is to go wild with 
over-endowing! 


Wuere ne Camp From.—An Trish sailor having fallen from 
the mizzen-top of one of our ships, was supposed by every 
one on the quarter-deck to have been killed by the fall: the 
poor fellow, however, got up, apparently but little hurt. 
The first lieutenant, who was near him, inquired where he 
came from. ‘Please your honor,” replied Paddy, all the 
while rubbing his arm, “I came from the north of Ireland.” 


How Lone tHe Irish Live.—Dr. O'Connor, in his History 
of Poland, says that the Irish are long lived; that some of 
them attain to the age of a hundred: ‘In short,’ adds the 
Doctor, “they live as long as they can.” 
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Deatu or Dr. Lyman BEECHER.—This distinguished | with milk and honey. Successive conquests and spoli- | | 
divine died at his home in Brooklyn, New York, Jan- | ations of the Holy Land have, however, destroyed much 
uary 17th. He was eighty-seven years old, and had | of its productiveness; but Dr. Unger, a well-known 


| been sixty-three years a minister of the Gospel. His | naturalist of Vienna, thinks that there is, both in 
first pastoral charge was in East Hampton, Long Greece and the East, a capacity for returning to its 
| Island. In 1810 he was settled over a society in Litch- | ancient prosperity. By a full comparison of its ancient 
| field, Connecticut, and in 1826 he removed to Boston. | accounts with present facts he arrives at the conclusion 
| Here his fame as a preacher was very great, and large | that there has been no essential change in the physical 
| crowds attended on his ministry. In 1832 he became | conditions of the country. But there is a very serious 
President of Lane Seminary at Cincinnati, which office accidental change. So far as the mere forces of nature 
| he ceased to fill in 1850, though he continued for the | go there is nothing to hinder Greece, Palestine, and 
| remainder of his life the nominal President of the in- | Asia Minor from returning to their old fertility. It 
| stitution. Dr. Beecher was an earnest, working laborer | has been destroyed by man and could be restored by 
in Christ's vineyard, and right boldly did he preach | man. The wholesale destruction of the woods has 
| the truth as it is in Jesus. He had no asperities of | been the sole cause of the barrenness with which those 
| manner, even in the ecclesiastical controversies in | countries have been smitten. The vast wood fires, 
kindled partly by the hordes of invaders who, in the 
course of centuries, have followed cach other upon that 





which he engaged, and throughout the discussions 


which eventuated in the formation of the New School 
Presbyterian Church, he acquitted himself with all | soil—partly by the shepherds to gain fresh pastures— 
|. charity and kindness. Truly a great man, a prince | have gradually deprived the climate of its moisture 
| has fallen in Israel. and the ground of its fertility. The instrument by 
which the barrenness of those regions is perpetuated 
is still more insignificant than its original cause. It is 
the goat. The ordinary operations of nature would, 
in the course of time, restore the woods that have been 
destroyed but for the large number of goats the scanty 
population maintains. These have no pasture to live 
on in Summer, for the arid climate dries it up, and 
they consequently eat off the shoots of trees just 
springing out of the ground. But if, by the operation 
of any causes, the woods were ever to be suffered to 

Statistics oF Eneuish Distress.—Full reports of erow again. Dr. Unger’s view is that fertility would 
| the Central Relief Committee, based on returns from | > joe 5 
| no less than 143 local committees, present valuable 
| statistics of English distress. It appears that there are 
529,395 operatives, or a population of over a million, 
directly dependent on the receipt of weekly wages 
| from the cotton mills for subsistence. Of these 529,- 
| 395 operatives there were, on the last week of-the old 
| 





THE ALHAMBRA.—Many of our readers have read 
Irving's delightful sketches of the Conquest of Granada 
and the traditions of the Alhambra, and all have some 
idea of the magnificence of this ancient Moorish palace. 
We feel quite sure they will be pleased to learn that it 
is to be restored. Queen Isabella, of Spain, recently 
paid it a visit, and was so struck with its beauty and 


grandeur that she ordered its immediate restoration, 
irrespective of expense. 





return and the old prosperity of the East would be 
restored. 


EMIGRATION FOR 1862.—The total number of pas- 
sengers arrived at the port of New York from foreign 





ports during the year 1862 amounts to 105,385 against 
| 68,311 in 1861, 108,682 in 1860, 85 602 in 1859, and 
| 84,286 in 1858. Of these passengers there were aliens, 
76,306 against 63,791 in 1861, 105,162 in 1860, 


¢ 


year, 245,718, or nearly one-half, entirely out of em- 


ployment; 163,929 were on a short time, and 119,748 in 1862, . 
70.322 in 1859. and 78,589 in 1858. The nationalities | 


of these emigrants in 1862 were as follows: Ireland, 
32917: England, 7,975; Scotland, 692; Wales, 1,662; 
Germany, 27,740; Denmark, 1,689; Switzerland, 1,254; 
France, 1,187; Sweden, 663; Italy, 487; Holland, 456; 
Belgium, 195; West Indies, 156; Spain, 124; South 
America, 92: Nova Scotia, 67; Poland, 50; Russia, 46; 
Sardinia, 39; Canada, 33; Norway, 22; China, 15; 
Portugal, 13; Mexico, 13; Sicily, 9; Greece, 6; Turkey, 
8: East Indies, 1. The entire emigration from Great 
Britain and Ireland in the last fifteen years amounts 
to 2,586,188 souls, including 1,165,035 from Ireland; 
and from Germany, 1,034,454. This is a good showing 
for a year of civil war, when business was crippled, 
many forms of labor seriously interrupted, and internal 
trade almost wholly suspended. 


quiring entire or partial support. As each operative 
has at least one person dependent upon him, this 
wonld give a total of 655,365 persons who were abso- 
lutely destitute, or a grand total of over a million 
souls requiring aid. Large contributions have, how- 
ever, been raised for their relief, both in England and 
this country. Notwithstanding the destitution of many 
of our own people by reason of the war, we still have 
enough and to spare; and it is only a few weeks ago 
that a vessel wholly freighted with flcur, corn, and | 
other stores sailed from New York for the relief of the 
distressed operatives of the English cotton mills. The | 
Americans are a generous people when their sympa- | 

| 


| in full work. This gives a total of 409,647 persons re- 








thies are aroused, even toward a hostile government. 
MopDERN BARRENNESS OF PALESTINE.—We are accus- 

tomed to read in the Scriptures glowing accounts of AMERICAN MusTarp.—The Sacramento Bee says 

| the fertility and richness of Palestine—a land flowing | there were recently shipped from San Francisco in a 
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single week 324 bags of mustard for New York. It is 
known that the wild mustard, or the mustard which 
grows wild on hundreds of thousands of acres in South- 
ern California, counting from Santa Clara down, is 
superior to the English imported mustard. This home 
mustard is in general use in the State, and for many 
years it has been gathered and shipped abroad by 
parties. The supply seems almost endless, and the 
business of gathering it ought to be and will yet be, 
when labor becomes cheaper, a leading one in the com- 
mercial interest of the State. We see no reason why 
we can not supply all our markets with home-grown 
mustard, and even export it to other markets, instead 
of depending upon a foreign supply for our home con- 
sumption. When we have more laborers, and there 
has always been a demand for them in this country, 
we will be astonished ourselves at the capabilities of 
our soil and climate. 


PHILADELPHIA CoAL TRADE.—The annual tables of 
the coal trade in Philadelphia for the year 1862 show 
that it amounts to 8,295,472 tuns, of which 7,481,718 
were of anthracite coal. All the coal, except 300,000 
tuns sent inland, was destined for the seaboard. Tak- 
ing the anthracite at $4 per tun, the value of this sin- 
gle product of Pennsylvania reaches nearly thirty mill- 
ions of dollars for the year. Schuylkill county sent 
2,925,000 tuns to market, an increase of 336,673. 


Receipts OF Domestic Propuce.—The New York 
Shipping List and Prices Current states that the re- 
ceipts of domestic produce at New York during 1862 
were as follows: Flour, 5.757.608 barrels; corn meal, 
139,330 barrels, also 231,916 bags; wheat, 27,079,259 
bushels; rye, 932,084 bushels; corn, 17,290,234 bushels ; 
barley, 1,151,818 bushels; oats, 5,051,874 bushels; malt, 
613,250 bushels; seed, 193,551 bushels; whisky, 353,- 
425 barrels; ashes, 16,995 packages; dressed hogs, 
147,842 carcasses; oil cake, 79,336 packages; pork, 
369,200 barrels; beef, 235,276 packages; cut meats, 
317,784 packages; lard, 372,221 packages, also 88,621 
kegs. 


METHODIST PROTESTANT HistTortcaL Socrety.—The 
Western Methodist Protestant is engaged in advocating 
the establishment of such a society. The plan proposed 
is to frame a central erganization, whose head-quarters 
should be located in the publishing-house of the de- 
nomination. And this central society, through its 
officers, might organize auxiliary societies. The sum- 
mary of topics to be furnished embraces an outline 
history of annual conferences, biographical and char- 
acteristic sketches of prominent Methodist Protestants, 
compendious accounts of important and extensive re- 
vivals, and miscellaneous incidents. 


Free Lazor 1n Loutstana.—General Butler, find- 
ing a great many freed negroes on his hands, and the 
plantations suffering for lack of their labor, entered 
into an agreement with the planters, for guarding the 
negroes and preventing crime, the planters to pay cer- 


tain stipulated prices per month for their labor. The | 


general result, according to the testimony of the plant- 
ers themselves, was highly favorable, and General But- 
ler had no hesitation in inferring from it that free 
labor would be far more profitable in Louisiana than 
slave labor. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF ONE MiILE.—By constructing a 
canal about three-fourths of a mile in length from Big 
Stone Lake to Lake Traver steamboats from St. Paul 
could navigate both the Minnesota River and the Red 
River of the North to Lake Winnipeg, a distance of 
seven hundred miles! The country traversed by these 
rivers is surpassingly fertile, and capable of sustaining 
a dense population. Lake Winnipeg is larger than 
Lake Ontario, and receives the Sas-katch-a wan River 
from the west. The Sas-katch-a-wan River is naviga- 
ble to a point—Edmonton House—near the Rocky 
Mountains, seven hundred miles west of Lake Winni- 
peg, and only one hundred and fifty miles east of the 
celebrated gold-diggings on Frazier River in British 
Columbia. The digging of that one mile of canal 
would, therefore, enable a steamboat at New Orleans 
to pass into Lake Winnipeg, and thence to Edmonton 
House, some five thousand miles! Probably in the 
world there can not be a spot across which the digging 
of so short a canal would effect a result so prodigious. 
And, what is almost equally remarkable, the ground 
between the two lakes is so low and so level that it is 
said the water flows in times of freshets from one to 
the other. 


CHURCHES IN Boston.—There are one hundred 
Churches in Boston, Massachusetts, distributed as fol- 
lows: Unitarian, 24; Baptist, 14; Trinitarian Congre- 
gational, 12; Methodist, 12; Roman Catholic, 12; 
Episcopal, 11; Universalist, 5; Presbyterian, 4; Second 
Advent, 2; Freewill-Baptist, 1; Friends, 1; Union 
Evangelical, 1; Christian Church, 1. 


A Missronary Re ic.—The lapstone used by the 
missionary pioneer, Dr. William Carey, when he was a 
shoemaker, is now among the highly-valued relics at 
Stepney College, England. When Carey was insulted 
by the Edinburgh Review as “a cobbler,” it little re- 
flected that his very lapstone would become famous 
over all the earth. 


THE INCREASE OF THE RussIAN Empire.—In the 
time of John I]I—that is to say, in the second half of 
the fifteenth century—it occupied a surface of only 18,- 
000 square miles. In the reign of Alexis Michaelo- 
vich, in 1650, its extent had already reached 237,000; 
under that of Peter the Great, 280,000; under Cathe- 
rine II, 335,000; and under the present reign, 392,000 
miles. The result is that the most considerable increase 
took place under Peter the Great and Catherine. The 
former conquered a part of Finland, the Daghestan, 
and some other Caucasian provinces, and the country 
of the Kirghises, and also annexed to the empire 
Kamptschatka and some islands in the Pacific Ocean. 
The western provinces, Courland, the rest of Finland, 
the Crimea, a part of Bessarabia, some other Caucasian 
provinces, and Georgia were subjected to the scepter 
of the Czarina. The country of the Amoor, an extent 
of 9,200 square miles, has been annexed under the 
present reign. The surrender of Schamy] pacified some 
provinces which may consequently be considered as 
| having been added to the Russian territory. The 
population of the empire has increased in an equal 
proportion. In 1722 it was 14,000,000; in 1803, 36,- 
000,000; in 1829, 50,000,000; and at present it amounts 
! to 65,000,000. 
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(1.) Sprines or Action. By Mrs. C. Il. B. Rich- 
ards. 16mo. 357 pp. $1. New York: Harper & Bros. 
Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co.—This is a well-writ- 
ten work, admirably adapted to its purposes. 
first comprises the following topics: health, industry, 
cheerfulness, generosity, justice, transparency, earnest- 
ness, reverence, patience, and magnanimity; the sec- 





nieces. 


this a volume of rare interest. Then, too, its spiritual 
and moral lessons are of the purest character, and the 


| author has succeeded admirably in presenting them so 


Part | 


ond: physical consciousness, self-consciousness, social | 


consciousness, delicacy, tact, amiability, consistency, 
and dignity. 


(2.) Memorrs or Mrs. BETHUNE. 
G. W. Bethune, D. D 
Extracts from her Writings. 12mo. 250 pp. $1.—To 
have been the daughter of Isabella Graham—a name 
forever fragrant with the most exalted Christian vir- 
tues—and to have been also the mother of Dr. Beth- 
une—was a combination of honor. 


By her Son, Rev 


But to combine in 


With an Appendix containing | 


| and Ruth. 


her own character some of the most exalted traits so | 
conspicuous in the character of each, was a still higher 


honor. 


In an acquaintance with Mrs. Bethune, extend- | 


ing through a two years’ pastorship in the old Vestry- | 


Street Church in New York city, we ever found her 


one of the most simple-hearted, devoted Christian wo- | 


men we have ever met. 
have been able to peruse it, is a true portraiture of 
her character. Harper & Brothers. 


(3.) THe Stupent’s History oF FRANcE, from the | ; ; : : age 
a | otherwise, but will receive a better impression of God's 


Earliest Times to the Establishment of the Second Empire 
in 1852. 12mo. 730 pp. $1.25. New York: Harper 
& Bros. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co.—This vol- 
ume is uniform with the series of student's histories— 
such as the Student’s History of Rome, the Student's 
History of Greece, etc. The series is just the thing for 
a student’s library. 


(4.) Brpte SEeRvITUDE RE-EXAMINED. By Rev. 
Reuben Hatch, A. M. 12mo. 284 pp. Cincinnati: 
Applegate & Co.—The investigations of this book have 
special reference to pro-slavery interpretations or infidel 
objections. To endeavor to ingraft the diabolical sys- 
tem of slavery upon the Bible is like ingrafting dark- 
ness upon light. This volume is a timely resumé of 
the subject. 


(5.) MatTtre; or, Live For OTHERS, is a right 
pretty and telling Sunday School book just issned by 
the Sunday School Union of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. 18mo. 132 pp. With 3 illustrations, 


(6.) Sources OF PoWER IN THE MIssIONARY EX- 
TERPRISE is the title of a capital discourse delivered 
before the Detroit Annual Conference by Rev. T. C. 
Gardner, A. M. New York: Carlton & Porter. 


(7.) Toe SHEPHERD-K1inG; or, A Sick Minister's Lec- 
tures on the Shepherd of Bethlehem and the Blessing that 
Followed Them. By A. L. O. E. 12mo. 265 pp. 
With 8 Illustrations. New’ York: Carlton & Porter. 
Cincinnati: Poe & Hitcheock—The happy intermixture 


This biography, so far as we | 


as to make them at once attractive and impressive. 


(8.) Lines Lert Out. By the Author of ‘ Peep of 
Day,” “ Line upon Line,” ete. l6mo. 339 pp. 75 ets. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. Cincinnati: Robert 
Clarke & Co —‘ Lines Left Out” is a somewhat fanciful 
title. The author selected it because the book treats 
of some of the Bible histories left out of “ Line upon 
Line.” Those comprised in this volume are the histories 
of Lot, Hagar, Job, Jethro, Hobab, Aaron’s sons, 
Korah, ete., the twelve Princes, Balaam, Micah, Ehud, 
Deborah, Jael, Gideon, Abimelech, Jephtha, Samson, 
Our readers are or ought to be well ac- 
quainted with the style of the author of “Peep of 
Day” and “ Line upon Line.” The present volume is 
written in much the same style, and has the same gen- 
eral object in view. We are not so clear about the 
propriety of constructing stories upon the Bible history 
for the benefit of children. They go upon the suppo- 
sition that the Bible is not sufficiently simple for tle 
comprehension of children, which we think is essen- 
tially false. Such portions, if any, we can well afford 
to leave unread by children till they come to sufficient 
maturity to read them in the form in which God has 
given them to us. Indeed, no mind, whether adult or 
revelation by taking it from his own Word than 
through any other medium. 


(9.) THe EmpLoyMents oF WomEN—A CYCLOPEDIA 
oF Woman’s Work. By Virginia Penny. 12mo. 500 
pp. Boston: Walker, Wise & Co. Also on sale at Room 
No. 44, Bible House, New York city—We can not give 
to our readers a better idea of this work than that 
which will be obtained from a statement of the “ nature 
of its contents.” Its five hundred and odd articles 
give brief descriptions of the occupations in which 
women are or may be engaged, the effect of each on 


| health, the rate of wages paid for those carried on in 





the United States, a comparison of the prices of male 
and female labor of the same kind, the length of time 
required to learn the business fully, and the time re- 
quired to learn the part done by women, whether wo- 
men are paid while learning, the qualifications needed, 
the prospect of future employment in each branch, the 
seasons best for work, and if in any season the women 
are thrown entirely out of work, the usual number of 
hours employed, and if the working time exceeds ten 
hours whether it could be shortened without serious 
loss of profit, and the comparative superiority or in- 
feriority of men to women in each branch. In addi- 
tion there are articles relating to the employment of 
women in the Southern States, in England, France, and 
other countries. The work is business-like and prac- 
tical throughout. Its careful perusal will surprise one 
at the numerous and open fields for the employment of 


of the familiar lecture with descriptive narrative makes | women, and also that those fields are so easy of access 
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to those who prefer independent industry to indigent | 
and dependent idleness. 


(10.) Tur INDEPENDENT.—This weekly religious, 
literary, and family journal, edited by Rev. Henry 
Ward Beecher, Rev. Joshua Leavitt, D. D., and Theo- 
dore Tilton, is published at $2 per annum. The same 
array of distinguished contributors, including Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, Rev. Messrs. Hatfield and Cuyler, Hor- 
ace Greeley, Whittier the poet, and others; also, a ser- 
mon by Mr. Beecher will continue to enrich its columns. 


(11.) CHAmBERs’s CycLopepia, Part 56, has been 
received. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott. 

(12.) BrsiiorHEca Sacra, for January, contains 
articles on The German Reformed Church; English 
Lexicography ; The Moral and Religious Value of our 
National Union; Athens, or Asthetic Culture and the 
Art of Expression; The Doctrine of the Annihilation | 
of the Wicked. | 
(13.) New York OputHatmic Hosprtau.—Annual | 

| 
{ 
| 





Report, with Anniversary Address by J. L. Kirman, M. D. 


(14.) Ont0 INsTITUTION FoR THE DEAF AND DuMB.— 
Thirty-sixth Annual Report. 


(15.) CenTRAL On1o Lunatic AsyLuM.—Twenty- 
fourth Annual Report. R. Hills, M. D., Superintendent, 

(16.) INDIANA HosPITAL FoR THE INSANE.—Super- 
intendent, J. H. Woodburn, M. D. 

(17.) THANKsGIVING SERMON. By Rev. Franklin 
Moore, D. D. Delivered in the Locust-Street Method- 
ist Episcopal Church, Harrisburg, Penn. 

(18.) AurorA FLoyp: A Novel. By M. E. Brad- 
don. New York: Harper & Brothers. Cincinnati: 
Robert Clarke & Co. 

(19.) Barrinaton: A Novel. By Charles Lever. 
Published and sold as above, the two constituting Nos. 225 
and 226 of Harper's Library of Select Novels—What an 
amount of trash to be issued by a single house! 


(20.) My Diary, Nortn anp Soutn. By William 
Howard Russell. 8vo. 222 pp. With paper covers. 
50 cents—We here have a diary of facts and opinions 
by the correspondent of the London Times, writ- 
ten during the early stages of the war. One can not 


| read it without being surprised that his letters should 


ever have attracted so much attention. Published 
and sold as above. 
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Gotne To MARKET IN NEw JERSEY.—We have been 
much in New Jersey, number many friends there, and 
have a strong home-like feeling for it. Our “better 
half” has a still more decided attachment to the State. 
No argument of ours, however strongly put or fre- 
quently repeated, has yet convinced her that the climate 
of Maine is milder, its soil more fertile, or that it bears 
better peaches. In fine, going to New Jersey is going 
home to her, and that ends the whole matter. With a 
soil of unusual productiveness, a population of hardy 
and enduring industry, and with the two great cities 
of America on either flank, “ going to market” is an 
“institution” in the State. “Old Whitey” has gone 
so often that he ‘‘ knows the road,” and scarcely needs 
guiding. “Jimmy” and “little bub” have been his 
frequent companions, perched upon the wagon loaded 
with “truck,” in return for which they were to bring 
back the purse well-lined with “’leven-penny bits.” 
“Carlo” knows the way as well as any of them, and 
delights himself as he trots along in making demon- 
strations against any luckless squirrel he may espy 
in the hedge or flock of birds concealed in the grass. 
While upon one of those sunny spots, where the lover 
of nature would delight to linger, and with which New 
Jersey abounds, our artist sketched the whole group. 
Rarely has a picture truer to nature been drawn. 
The engraving, too, is not often surpassed in its deli- 
cate and life-like delineations. The longer the reader 
looks at it, and the more thoroughly he examines it, 
the better he will appreciate this exquisite engraving. 
Our thanks are due to S. P. Avery, Esq., of New 
York city, for the use of the splendid painting of 
which this is a copy. 


ArtIcLES DEcLINED.—There is no one of the fol- 
lowing articles that has not some good degree of merit, 





Bette. 


but in the present overflowing stock of material on 
hand we are obliged to decline their use: 

Prose—The Wife's Great Question; Man Proposes 
but God Disposes; An Incident; A Yankee in Mary- 
land; Snuff-Taking; Thanksgiving; Universal Love 
of Intelligence; Nature of Christ’s Sufferings; Tired, 
Tired; The Lord Reigns, Let the Earth Rejoice; An 
Orderly Christian; The Heroine of the Present; Death 
and Immortality; The Martyr Spirit; The Ministry of 
Sorrow; Rest; The Unknown; Midnight of the Soul; 
A Tribute to the Departed; After Many Days; Our 
First Wedding; Music; and a Day on the Lake. 

Poetry—The Sacrifice; Judge Not; The Autumn 
Winds; Guardian Angels; The Majesty of God; Cour- 
age; Is Religion a Delusion? Reflections; Realities; 
Where I Would Live; Gathered Sweets; A Leaflet on 
the Stream of Time; The Child’s Death; A Song; Am- 
bition; Our Babe has Fallen Asleep; The Two Tem- 
pests; Universal Beauty; Contentment. 


THE Rap oF THE METHODIST UPON THE Book 
ConcerN.—When The Methodist first appeared we 
duly chronicled the event, but expressed our appre- 
hension that it would in the end prove no exception 
to the character and pernicious influences of the parti- 
san papers which had preceded it. Still we have 
ever been disposed to give full credit to its enterprise 
and literary character. Late events but too surely in- 
dicate that the evil results we feared at the outset are 
not among the improbabilities of the present. The 
beginning of the end is completely shown not only in 
its general tone and bearing, but especially in its re- 
cent raidgupon the Book Concern. The old Zion's 
Watchman never displayed more desperation or more 
recklessness of facts. The exposures by the Agents at 
New York over their own signatures in the Christian 



































Advocate and Journal, and by Dr. Kingsley in the 
Western Christian Advocate, are complete. No candid 
person can read them without at once perceiving their 
conclusiveness. No one can read them without won- 
dering at the character and purpose of these assaults. 
But the attempt to break down the Church papers has 
proved an ignominious failure. We thank God that 
our people are true, loyal, and intelligeht—too intelli- 
gent to be led astray by the machinations of disap- 
pointed and ambitious men. Nor will the great body 
of the laity be hoodwinked by those assuming to be 
their special champions. The question involved is not 
a question of lay delegation or of antislavery delega 
tion. It lies deeper than this. It is one of ecclesi- 
astical order, involving the very permanency and use- 
fulness of the Church. Many good men may be de- 
ceived and led astray. A new spirit—one that was a 
stranger to their hearts years ago—may take possession 
of them. They may become alienated from the Church, 
cease their active codperation in her great enterprises, 
go beyond her pale even; all this is to be regretted, 
to be deplored. But the responsibility for all this can 
not rest upon those who, in prayer and faith, stand 
by the old landmarks, content to toil on, loving and 
serving God to the end. 


DEVELOPMENT OF TREASON IN THE NortH.—We 
blush to record that in a war so execrable in its origin, 
purposes, and management as that now ravaging the 
country sympathizers and abettors of treason and 
the rebellion are found in the North—in the free 
States!’ Yet why should we wonder? Were there not 
tories during the Revolutionary war? Did they not 
seek to weaken the power of the Government and to 
betray our cause when we were in the death-struggle 
for liberty? Liberty triumphed then in spite of trea- 
son; it will triumph now. Their names became a by- 
word of scorn and ignominy, and their memory is exe- 
crated ; so shall coming generations execrate those who 
now are ready to strike hands with rebels and become 
party to rebellion. The issue is now fairly made. He 
that is not for the Government is against it. No pre- 
texts, or concealments, or false pretenses will answer 
He that does not sustain the Government does sustain 
the rebellion. What do these men want in New Jer- 
sey, in New York, in Ohio, in Indiana, in Illinois, and 
in other places whose very breath is fetid with treason, 
and whose every effort is put forth to embarrass the 
Government? It matters not what they want or what 
becomes of them, but the people ought not to be de- 
ceived. “ 

They ery, “Let us have peace.” But let us not 
be deceived. The peace they would invoke would be 
the downfall of our national liberties and the enthrone- 
ment of the Southern oligarchy over all the land. 
They would bring back the traitors, reinstate them 
with enlarged powers and new honors in the Govern- 
ment they have betrayed and well-nigh ruined. Our 
very manhood, the instinct of nationality, should spurn 
such a proposition. A “compromise” would prove 
treacherous, and any “peace” short of crushing out 
the rebellion would be deceptive #€ not ruinous. 

Then again “ the taxes—the ous taxes!’ What 
of “the taxes?” Is not our Government, the blessed 
heritage of our fathers, worth more to us than any and 
every sacrifice we may be called to make in the form 
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of taxes? What would these men have us do? yield 
to the South and then be taxed not only for the ex- 
penses of the Government in putting down the rebell- 
ion, but also for that of the rebels in getting it up? 
This ery of taxes is a lying cheat. Let us fight the 
rebellion to the end, and then we shall have only the 
legitimate taxes of the Government to pay, and we 
shall have the confiscated property of the rebels to 
help us in that. 

But then “the Emancipation Proclamation!” What 
of that? Has not the Government a right to confis- 
cate the property of men found in arms against it? 
No one but a traitor can or will say “nay.” The 
more serviceable the property is to the rebels, the 
more aid it brings to them in the prosecuting and pro- 
longing their rebellion, the more important is it that 
it should be confiscated. Such is the Emancipation 
Proclamation. It strikes at the vitals of the rebellion. 
It was the only shaft that could pierce them. The 
President waited long—tried every means to avoid it— 
before he leveled that shaft; but the twang of the bow- 
string, clear and sharp, has been heard. The death- 
ery of slavery comes up from its minions North as 
well as South. It is well. If there are men who love 
slavery, with all its wrongs, pollutions, and treacheries, 
better than the Government it should be known. 

But then “we'll be overrun with negroes!” This plea 
may answer to excite the prejudices and passions of 
the ignorant. But who does not know that the South 
is the natural climate of the negro? Why is he at the 
North at all? What brings him up here? It is the 
slave system of the South that drives him away from 
his own climate and soil. It is that which forces him 
north where nothing is congenial to his nature. De- 
stroy the system of slavery that forced him out, and 
he will as naturally tend southward again as water 
will tend down hill. 

But again, “let us stop this unnatural war!” Yes, let 
us stop this unnatural war by crushing the power of 
those who began it, but never by allowing them to 
secure the “unnatural” end for which they inaugura- 
ted their drama of blood—no, never! Yes, let us stop 
this “ unnatural war” by vanquishing our “ unnatural” 
enemies. Then, and then only, wili it be effectually 
stopped. 

But again, “what difference does it make which party 
triumphs; one government is as good as the other!” 
And has it come to this? Are we willing to surren- 
der the glorious heritage bequeathed to us by our 
fathers? Willing to surrender our country with all 
its glorious memories? Willing to become the sport 
and the victim of an oligarchy steeped in blood and 
rampant in treason? Willing to submit to its insults, 
its extortions, its dictations, and its cruelties? If so 
we are too mean for existence, personal or national. 
Subjugation to infamy would fall below our deserts; 
extinction hardly reach up to them. 

But after all it is gratifying to know that, deep as 
is the moral treason of those in the North who would 
barter away our liberties, their power is circumscribed. 
The rebels spurn their overtures. The army of the 
Union breathes execrations, long, and loud, and deep, 
upon them. The moral sentiment of the people, de- 
ceived, insulted, outraged, is already displaying its re- 
active power. The signs surely portend that traitors 
in the North will find treason a hard road to travel. 
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